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Although the pirate is often romanticized, the 
fact is that he, like the smuggler, privateer, 
wrecker, bootlegger, slot-machine and numbers 
racketeer, was supported and his activity fostered 
by politicians and businessmen. 

Dr. Karraker, distinguished historian at Buck- 
nell University, makes a noteworthy contribution 
in this book by emphasizing how consistently the 
merchant and politician were in league with the 
pee and how valiantly those who hated piracy 

ought to eliminate it from the high seas and from 
the coastlines of every continent. For, indeed, 
there was a time when pirates swarmed all over 
the world, and it is this era of which the author 
tells in vivid and impressive fashion. He describes 
the pirates’ various exploits—their terrorizing, 
plundering and wrecking—and their fabulous 
kingdoms and societies such as those on St. 
Mary’s Island, Madagascar and in the Caribbean. 

Highly fortified against unwanted intruders, 
these island strongholds were the storehouses for 
enormous amounts of loot and treasure. Mer- 
chants traveled great distances to obtain these 
stores in trade for rum, firearms, ammunition and 
provisions. Here also were the sumptuous manors 
of the most successful of the pirates, who might 
have owned, as did pirate John Pro on Mada- 
gascar, great herds of cattle and many slaves. 
And over even these ruled the pirate king who 
dictated the laws of the seas. 

In these pages we learn of the true personalities 
of those “romantic” buccaneers we have all 
known, in a vague sense, since childhood. Meet 
Blackbeard, Bartholomew Roberts, King Adam 
Baldridge and the whole parcel of lesser lights 
as they really were, in a work designed to be read 
with consuming interest by both general reader 
‘and scholar. Illustrated with old maps and 
drawings. 
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PREFACE 


- 

ie common people in history provide the greatest interest. 
After the tumult has ended and the captains and the kings 
have departed from the foreground of view, plain men and 
women can be seen busily engaged with their daily tasks. 
They are clearing the forests, cultivating the soil, toiling in fac- 
tory and over counter, struggling eternally with government, 
preaching and teaching, and contributing in a hundred other 
ways to the upbuilding of society. 

These are constructive people who are forwarding civiliza- 
tion; yet moving in their midst are discernible numerous indi- 
viduals who are neither producing nor creating but are preying 
upon others. In the year 1952 such persons are identified rather 
easily as types of racketeers, but, as we look further into the past, 
we find they cannot be catalogued—there remain only the shad- 
ows of evil men and women. These comprise the multitude of 
plunderers of society, unhonored but also unrevealed. With the 
exception of a very few picturesque characters—like Black- 
beard—their place in history books is quite microscopic. Histo- 
rians have been willing thus far only to place them in the vague, 
general classification of “anti-social elements,” without expend- 
ing any appreciable effort in evaluating their influence on 
society. 

Yet, certainly, racketeers and their kind have always existed. 
The feeding on the vitality of society from the earliest times 
to the present by pirates, smugglers, privateers, wreckers, war- 
makers, liquor bootleggers, and slot-machine and numbers 
racketeers—to mention only a few—and by the politicians and 
business men who have supported them, represents a dominant 
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fact of history. It is a universal human experience that must be 
brought to the light of reason and to a practical solution. 

Many individuals co-operated in making this volume possi- 
ble and I take pleasure in expressing to them my gratitude. 
Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz, Professor of European History at Ohio 
State University, and an authority on the history of the West 
Indies, encouraged me greatly in the progress of this study. 
I am very much indebted also to Mr. Howard Gibson, 
a former college classmate, who is now an editor in New York, 
for giving generously of his time and experience in improving 
the organization of the work, and to Mrs. Lucile Cook Gallup, 
Jr.. my former student at Bucknell and later an assistant in 
the National Archives, for her painstaking labor in reading the 
manuscript. 

The completion of this study became possible through the 
gift of a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council. 
To the Council I wish to express my gratitude. 

Many archivists and librarians assisted in the research, at the 
Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, the Virginia State Library, the 
North Carolina State Archives, the South Carolinian Library, 
and at the Archives of South Carolina, the Mariners’ Museum 
at Newport News, and at the Bucknell University Library. I 
wish that space would permit me to express my appreciation 
to each. Since it will not may I say that I recall with the greatest 
pleasure the many courtesies and unfailing scholarship ever ex- 
tended me by the late Miss Grace Gardner Griffin of the 
Division of Manuscripts. 

Cyrus H. Karraker 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
November, 1952. 
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PIRACY, A PROFESSION, 
OCCUPATION, AND POLICY 


IL. THE ancient world pirates were not outlaws. It was the 
normal thing and expected of virile inhabitants of Aegean 
towns that they engage in piracy, and in war, wrecking, and 
slaving. All these had sanctions as “forms of production” bene- 
ficial to the community. Only within the Aegean town was 
theft forbidden. The most ancient Greeks joined with the bar- 
barians living along the coasts and on the islands of the Aegean 
in plundering ships and towns without any thought of dis- 
gracing themselves. On the contrary, they gloried in the act, 
and they basked in the acclaim of their fellow townsmen when 
they distributed the surplus of their loot among the needy. 

In the Homeric Age towns and tribes which were equal in 
strength traded peaceably with each other, but the weaker were 
always in danger of being attacked and plundered by the 
stronger. One may call the act either “war” or “piracy”; it 
would be difficult to find the dividing line between the two. 
In general, the ancient Greek world considered piracy so in- 
eradicable that it was accepted “as a normal risk of commerce 
to be encountered as infrequently and escaped from as often as 
tempest or other perils of the sea.”? 

Piracy always grew in violence during a war and the years 
that immediately followed. Only when a Greek city found 
sufficient strength to police the Aegean Sea was the looting of 
the sea robbers brought under a measure of contro]. Athens 
managed to perform this service for her own trade and that of 

*H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece (New York, 1940), p. 307. 
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other cities after the Persian wars had thrown entire popula- 
tions on the sea in a desperate search for any means of survival. 
It was out of the anarchy resulting from these wars, which 
Marathon and Salamis had made so glorious for Greece, that 
there emerged pirate chiefs of the type of Histiaeus, who made 
himself tyrant of Miletus and later put to the sword the in- 
habitants of Chios and even captured Byzantium; and the 
bandit Dionysius of Phocaea, who finally fled to Sicily and 
from its fastnesses went out with his followers to rob the 
Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians. Many years were to elapse 
before the Athens statesmen, Cimon and Themistocles, suc- 
ceeded in clearing the Aegean Sea of the pirate gangs infesting 
its waters. But when the great Peloponnesian War between 
Athens and Sparta broke out, in 431 B.c., the looting of ships 
and ports again spread like a plague over Greek waters. 

During the fourth century, when Sparta and then Thebes 
failed in their efforts to establish a military hegemony over 
Greece, the raiding of ports and the plunder of shipping flour- 
ished. In this century the pirates learned that it was more 
profitable to hold their wealthy prisoners for ransom than to 
rob and kill them. Kidnapping produced some sensational 
profits. Pirate competition was so keen that when one band 
encroached on its rival’s preserves, the two waged war on each 
other with all the fury of hostile city states. 

The city states themselves employed pirate bands in times 
of civil strife. Possibly the greatest encouragement to piracy 
from this source came from Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, when he hired pirate chiefs to further 
his conquests in the north Aegean. At the same time he was 
making urgent appeal to other Greek leaders to join with him 
in destroying the hated sea robbers. After Sparta and Thebes 
failed to curb the swarming pirates, the responsibility was 
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thrust upon Rhodes, quite unsuccessfully, and then upon 
Rome.” 

A century before the Christian era, at a time when Rome 
was rent by civil wars, the sea rovers in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, neglected by the Roman navy, established strongholds 
on the coast of the distant province of Cilicia in Asia Minor. 
The beginnings of this pirate state were so small they could 
hardly be called portentous. A small number of seamen setting 
out in miserable craft had captured with ridiculous ease a num- 
ber of rich merchantmen. But the good news spread rapidly, 
with the result that hordes of thieving adventurers from the 
nearby isles and Africa were soon swarming on the coast of 
Cilicia. In a short time they were sallying out in fast sailing 
ships to make prizes even of Roman triremes, and eventually 
there came into being the pirate kingdom of Cilicia. 

The most famous exploit of the Cilicians, one that caused 
an immense stir over the Mediterranean world, was the kid- 
napping of Julius Caesar. Caesar was voyaging to Rhodes in 
the year 76 B.c. to further his studies there under the gram- 
marian Apollonius when a band of pirates captured him near 
Pharmacusa (Farmaco). This particular band cherished a 
quaint custom, which was fairly common to pirates of the 
ancient world but rarely, if ever, practiced by modern breeds. 
After robbing their prisoners they delighted in tying them 
back to back and pushing them off the end of a plank into 
the sea. At once they prepared to do this to Caesar but were 
restrained by sight of his purple robes and his many attendants. 
Clearly they had captured an illustrious Roman who could pay 
a large sum of money for his release, and they informed him 
that he should have his liberty for a ransom. 

Caesar, it is related, without asking the pirates their price, 

2 Ibid., pp. 307-310. 
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promptly offered them fifty talents (about $50,000). He re- 
quested only permission to send some of his attendants ashore 
to secure the money. Quite overwhelmed by their prisoner’s 
generosity the pirates gladly assented to this. For thirty-eight 
days Caesar lived among his captors with only three attendants. 
During this period he acted wholly unafraid as he played dice 
with the pirates, wrote verses and dialogues for them to recite 
and scolded them for doing it so stupidly, and ordered them 
about the ship as if he were their captain. Repeatedly he threat- 
ened their crucifixion should they dare to question his com- 
mands. Such arrogance from their hapless prisoner evoked 
great peals of laughter from them. 

When, at length, his attendants returned with the ransom, 
the pirates proved to be men of their word and Caesar was 
promptly released; whereupon he sailed at once to the port of 
Miletus and there fitted out a squadron of ships to take his 
revenge. On his return he surprised and captured the lot of 
them. Caesar carried the band to Pergamum where he nailed 
them all to crosses, as he had often threatened to do while he 
was their captive, and then, fully satisfied that the incident 
was closed, he resumed his voyage to Rhodes for study. 

During the Civil Wars of the Republic the Mediterranean 
Sea had remained virtually unpatrolled, which permitted the 
Cilician pirates to assume all the prerogatives of a maritime 
state. They constructed arsenals in impregnable places which 
they filled with war stores; they set up watch-towers and 
beacons along the coasts of Cilicia; and, in mockery of Rome, 
unfurled on their great ships sails of imperial purple. No part 
of the Mediterranean world felt secure from their depredation, 
not even Rome itself after a band of these robbers had sailed 
up the Tiber and, entering palatial homes along its banks, 
kidnapped two praetors and the daughter of a consul. Thus 
Rome, self-proclaimed mistress of the world, stood helpless 
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to protect her most illustrious citizens from the despised sea 
rovers. 

The honor of Rome was affronted without retaliation, to 
such depths had patriotism descended during the last years of 
the Republic. Only when the pirates plundered the corn ships 
coming in from Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa did the Roman 
populace, suffering from the resulting high price of bread, 
clamor for their annihilation. In response the Assembly granted 
to Pompey the Great the power of a military dictator to de- 
stroy the pirates, and in the spring of 67 8.c. Pompey initiated 
operations. He collected a fleet said to have consisted of 270 
ships which he loaded to capacity with legions of soldiers and 
cavalry. Fourteen illustrious senators and four vice admirals 
came aboard to grace the expedition with their presence. 

Pompey’s strategy was to deal with the Mediterranean as if 
it were a well-defined lake. He assigned to each of his admirals 
the responsibility of clearing a prescribed area of its pirates. 
He closed the Straits of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and the 
Bosporus to prevent their escape from his net in any direction. 
While his admirals hunted down the sea robbers within their 
respective areas, Pompey and the main fleet scoured the Tuscan 
Sea, the coasts of Sicily and Africa, and the coasts of Sardinia, 
Corsica, Gaul, and Spain, bagging the vermin as he proceeded. 
Then, selecting sixty of Rome’s great warships, he crossed the 
Adriatic from Brundisium, and, skirting the Peloponnesus, 
advanced into Cilician waters to deliver the knockout blow. 
It was daring tactics to invade the enemy’s stronghold, yet the 
pirates surrendered their forts after only a brief struggle. 
Pompey had destroyed the Cilician Kingdom within a period 
of forty days and Rome once more ruled with unchallenged 
power.® Unlike Caesar, who crucified his former captors, Pom- 


3'T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire (Oxford 
Press, 1923), I, 174. 
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pey dealt leniently with his prisoners. After razing their strong- 
holds he scattered the thousands of them throughout the 
Aegean isles. 

From the third century a.v., Mediterranean commerce de- 
clined markedly, as also did its naval protection by Rome, and 
thus the pirates enjoyed a new freedom in plundering the re- 
maining small trade. They also despoiled each other. During 
the fifth century, when the imperial administration finally 
collapsed from internal decay and under the recurring blows 
of the German tribes from beyond the Rhine and Danube, the 
pirates, finding themselves quite unmolested from any source, 
sought out rocky promontories on the Greek islands and Dal- 
matian coast where they constructed a series of virtually im- 
pregnable strongholds. Beyond the Mediterranean world to the 
north it was the same story: pirate craft took over the coastal 
waters of Europe and also the mouths of its inland rivers, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and the Oder. Other bands of sea rovers, 
coming far inland, imperilled trade moving over the highways 
through the dark forests of North Germany and Britain. 

The corsairs of the Mediterranean in the ninth century rep- 
resented many diverse races and nationalities, although the 
most rapacious appear to have been the Moslems from the 
Spanish and African coasts. Henceforth, for almost a thousand 
years, these sea robbers, later to be called the Barbary Corsairs, 
whose ancestors had known only the Arabian sands, made 
their name a terror to shipping in this area and as far west as 
the English Channel and Iceland. Their business on the sea 
was almost exclusively piracy and war. For their profession 
they built the fastest ships and trained the most expert navi- 
gators in Europe. 

Also in the ninth century piracy erupted in northern Europe. 
These were the Vikings. Drawn southward from Scandinavia 
by the disintegration of the Frankish Empire into political 
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vacuums, they stormed down against the coasts of France and 
England, adventured eastward over the Dnieper Water Road 
to Kiev, and into the North Atlantic to Iceland, Greenland, 
and Newfoundland. In western Europe they ravaged seaports 
and river towns with little restraint, showing decided prefer- 
ence for churches and monasteries where gold was kept. Europe 
was terrified by the North Sea rovers until, with the passage 
of time, they turned to the peaceful pursuits of fishing and com- 
merce, and their piracies became casual and supplementary. 

Just how piratical the Vikings were in the Baltic and North 
Sea during the late tenth and eleventh centuries, in comparison 
with other seamen, no man can determine. It was the common 
practice in that age for merchants of every country to plunder 
ships which they could surprise, if they found this necessary 
to insure a profitable voyage. Such conduct may have been 
unpremeditated, but, judging from the frequency of such oc- 
currences, many legitimate traders must have weighed its pos- 
sibility before leaving port. 

Following that period of economic stagnation known as the 
Dark Ages, Europe experienced a phenomenal revival of com- 
merce in the twelfth century. The Crusades, beginning in 
1095, stimulated this movement to an immense extent between 
Western Europe and the Levant, thereby provoking a new out- 
break of piracy. Not to be outdone in zeal by Christians or 
Moslems, the freebooters waged their own crusades. They 
rushed out of their coastal lairs along the Dalmatian and 
Greek coasts to attack the passing ships of Genoa, Venice, and 
Pisa. They also followed like pack of wolves the fleets of these 
commercial cities as they transported with the Crusaders car- 
goes of goods from the Western Mediterranean and Northern 
Europe to Acre and Tripoli and to ports on the Black Sea, and 
returned with silk, spices, ivory, precious stones, and drugs 
of the Near and Far East. Since many cargoes also included 
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shipments of gold, rich prizes offered themselves to the sea 
robbers. 

The galleys of the Italian cities averaged perhaps 200 tons 
and were propelled both by oars and sails. Many carried for 
their protection a company of soldiers with complete parapher- 
nalia—crossbows, lances, and armor, stacked on deck and ready 
for instant use; and for still greater security the merchants 
frequently hired warships to convoy their fleets. However, the 
pirate craft were smaller and faster sailing, and apparently 
more maneuverable as they followed in the wake of the galleys. 
Any well protected fleet they dared not attack, but they 
promptly seized and looted any straggler which, disabled by 
storm, fell behind the line of ships. 

All known breeds of thieves joined in the attacks on the 
Levantine trade, although Greeks, Genoese, Sardinians, and 
Maltese appear to have been the most rapacious. These were 
chiefly bands of professional pirates. At different times their 
suppression was attempted singly by Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, 
and, for a period in the eleventh century, Venice managed 
to clear out the pirate nests that had accumulated at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and in the Adriatic. The victory was 
brief, however, because as commerce grew and these cities 
competed more keenly among themselves for its domination, 
the merchants forgot all about the pirates as their common 
enemy and resorted to the despoiling of each other’s ships. 
As a consequence, professional piracy, quite unmolested, ex- 
panded once more over the Mediterranean, and guerilla war- 
fare, which is revealed as nothing less than partly concealed 
plunder of the enemy, throve on the rivalry of the Italian 
republics. 

Similarly active in piracy on the southeast coast of England, 
although it was not their original purpose, were the Cinque 
Ports of Hythe, Romney, Sandwich, Hyde, and Dover. In the 
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thirteenth century these towns provided the only existing 
English navy. Loyal to their agreement with the Crown, they 
protected the southeast coast of England from its enemies, 
plundering faithfully French ships passing through the Chan- 
nel; however, when the Frenchmen proved scarce, the seamen 
of the Cinque Ports more than once resorted to the looting of 
other English craft that unsuspectingly sailed within their zone 
of operations. This they did in gross disregard of the oldest 
traditions that English pirates always respected English ships, 
a tradition which in later generations was many times proved 
false, but one that had a sentimental appeal for many English- 
men. 

Closest rivals of the Cinque Ports in Channel piracy were 
seamen from the coastal villages of Devon and Cornwall. This 
was England’s West Country, which in a later age was 
to produce on a more heroic scale Drake, Hawkins, Grenville, 
Raleigh, and also Dampier and Woodes Rogers. On the French 
side operated the Breton seamen, who wrecked and committed 
piracy on disabled and unvigilant ships passing near their 
shores. 

Also in the thirteenth century commerce expanded in the 
North Sea and the Baltic and around it gathered, perforce, 
swarms of the vermin. These pirates are to be held responsible 
for the origin of the Hanseatic League, since it was to safe- 
guard their small and often disabled ships entering the mouths 
of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Oder rivers from the wolf pack 
lying in wait that the merchants of Libeck and Hamburg in 
1241 entered into this protective commercial association.‘ In the 
course of time Cologne, Bremen, Danzig, Novgorod, and other 
great cities joined the original two, until out of such insignifi- 
cant beginnings grew the mighty Hanseatic League which 
dominated the trade of northern and western Europe from 

* Philip Gosse, The History of Piracy (New York, 1934), p. 90. 
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the late thirteenth to the sixteenth century. The Hansard mer- 
chants, of course, soon suppressed the river and coastal pirates, 
but when foreign merchants dared to interlope on their trad- 
ing preserves some of them promptly forgot their humane 
origins and reverted to piracy, seizing and making prizes of 
these trespassers without suffering any qualms of conscience. 
French merchants, Germans, and those of other nationalities 
who transgressed on the Hanse trade domains (extending from 
London to Novgorod) could hope for no mercy if caught. 

Following the thirteenth century, as trade expanded so did 
piracy; however, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
piracy changed radically in character. This was due to the 
Commercial Revolution, which projected and organized Euro- 
pean trade to the ends of the earth. With corresponding energy 
the European pirates expanded and organized their trade just 
as much, and along the same trade routes. On the other hand, 
“Eastern Piracy” retained until the late seventeenth century an 
ancient communal pattern, something of which we noted in 
ancient Aegean towns. 

The term “Eastern Pirates” is the name applied to the 
myriads of thieves infesting the coast line of Arabia, Persia, 
India, Malaya, China, Formosa, Japan, and the islands of their 
adjacent seas. While European pirates diligently pursued Euro- 
pean commerce, those of the East preferred to do their hunting 
at home, waylaying and looting ships that were directed by 
their shores. The names of these pirate tribes are legion, but 
those most feared, reading from left to right on the map, were 
the Arabs, the Sanganians of Gujaret and the northwest coast 
of India down to Bombay; the Malabarese to the south of these; 
the Arakanese, who stalked their prey in the delta of the 
Ganges on the Bengal coast; and, further to the east, the 
Malayans, the Chinese, and the Japanese. Last but not least in 
importance in the history of Eastern Piracy was the island of 
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Formosa, which the pirates of far eastern waters preserved as 
their rendezvous until late in the seventeenth century. 

From ancient times the most renowned pirates in the East 
were the Sanganians, who were a confederation of tribes. They 
took a tremendous toll of shipping on the west coast of India, 
from Bombay to Goa, until they were finally suppressed in 
the nineteenth century. It was early in the preceding century 
that the Sanganians attained their heights of glory under 
Angria, who was truly a monarch among pirates, warring 
ferociously against both the Great Mogul of India and the East 
India Company.” Angria lived in an oriental splendor that quite 
dazzled John Plantain, the visiting pirate king of Madagascar. 

Plantain of Jamaica was of lowly origin. Having killed a 
man he fled to the East where he made himself King of Mada- 
gascar, with thousands of natives and pirates as his subjects. 
However, in course of time the natives grew increasingly restive 
under his tyrannical rule while his own followers brought in 
too meager plunder. Whereupon Plantain decide to abdicate 
and visit the great Angria, tales of whose riches had been 
related to him by visitors to his court. At Baet their most fan- 
tastic stories he found to be true. Angria greeted him with 
gifts of a palace, a harem, and any other luxury his heart 
desired. He also appointed him Admiral of the Fleet, enabling 
John Plantain, originally a fugitive from justice, and later King 
of Madagascar, to launch a new career amidst the Golconda 
of Indian piracy.® 

While it is true that the Sanganians were the most powerful 
and probably the most predacious, villages and entire tribes 
along both coasts of India lived off piracy and wrecking. No 
other occupation was desired by the inhabitants than that of 


5 4 Faithful Narrative of the Capture of the Ship Derby by Angria the Pirate on 
the Coast of Malabar, December 26, 1735 (London, 1738). 
® Clement Downing, 4 Compendious History of the Indian Wars (London, 1737). 
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robbing ships which ventured too near their lairs, and pillaging 
any wrecks which a beneficent Providence with a little human 
help might send their way. This was communal piracy in the 
strict sense of the term. 

The first western nation to establish a continuing trade with 
the East was Portugal. By successive steps her explorers sailed 
down the coast of Africa, until in 1498 Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and crossed the Indian Ocean to Cali- 
cut, whence he brought back to Lisbon a rich cargo of silks, 
satins, and spices. This eastern trade, once initiated, was rap- 
idly extended. By 1510 factories were established at Cochin and 
Calicut, at Colombo and at Goa, and as far east as Malacca. 
Forts were constructed to protect the trading posts so that by 
the middle of the sixteenth century the Portuguese merchants 
dominated trade from the Persian Gulf to the Spice Islands. 

Meanwhile, as early as 1517 a fleet of their merchant ships 
visted Canton in China, and in the following years posts were 
established along the southeastern coast up to Ningpo and in- 
cluding Macao (1552). Then the tide turned against Portugal 
in China. Wherever Portuguese merchants landed on the coast 
they acted like buccaneers, robbing and killing to gain their 
ends. Other Europeans conducted themselves in similar style 
in the East, but the Chinese retaliated severely against the 
Portuguese. In the period 1545-1549 they killed many of their 
oppressors, burned their ships, and succeeded in closing all their 
factories except the one at Macao." 

For the entire length of their coastal trade route to the East, 
from eastern Africa to the Spice Islands, the Portuguese fought 
almost continually with competing Moslem merchants. Each 
side employed the Indian tribes against the other in an effort 
to gain a monopoly over a lucrative trade, the Moslems inciting 


7H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 
1635-18 34, Vol. 1, Introduction. 
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the Malabarese and Malayans against the Portuguese, and the 
latter stirring up still other piratical tribes against the Moslems. 
Under such circumstances where the struggle for trade and 
Empire was inflamed by religious and racial hatred, instances 
of revolting cruelty on both sides must have been numerous. 
It is related of Vasco da Gama, the famed discoverer of the 
southeastern passage to the Indies and by no historian con- 
sidered a pirate, that after he had captured a Moorish vessel 
transporting many Moors of quality on a pilgrimage to Cairo, 
he plundered the ship and then burned it, leaving on board 
some 300 “heathen,” 30 of whom were women, to perish in the 
flames. He did this, he declared, to avenge the massacre of some 
Portuguese by Moors at Calicut. However, it is said in favor 
of da Gama that, true to his King’s instructions to convert as 
well as trade, he preserved the Moslem children for his friars 
to bring up as Christians. 

The Portuguese merchants, unlike the later Dutch and Eng- 
lish who built large ships to sail directly across the Indian 
Ocean to the Spice Islands, voyaged there by the long coast- 
line, trading from port to port, from the island of Socotra off 
the entrance to the Red Sea, to Ormuz, Goa, Malacca, and 
finally Amboyna in the Moluccas. In so doing they exposed 
themselves to attacks from the myriads of pirates infesting the 
shore. How perilous was their coastal trade was noted by 
Caesar Frederick, who declared in 1565 that the Portuguese 
dare not sail along the coasts between Goa, their trading post 
on the west coast of India, and Ormuz, and Mocha, ports on 
the “Golden Road” to the west, without their ships being 
heavily armed or brought under the convoy of warships.° 

In the seventeenth century the trade monopoly which the 
Portuguese had enjoyed was broken by the Dutch. Immediately 
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after the chartering of the Netherlands East India Company in 
1602, a fleet of fourteen of their armed merchant ships attacked 
settlements of Portuguese at Mozambique and Goa, at Tydore 
and Amboyna, and in the decades that followed the Dutch 
established themselves at many strategic points north of 10° 
south latitude from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding Malacca (1641), Ceylon (1658), and the Spice Islands 
(1660). 

While ejecting the Portuguese from the East Indies the 
Dutch were at the same time waging war on Spain, with whom 
Portugal was united between 1580 and 1640. When the de- 
clared war ceased these nations continued the struggle for 
control of the East Indies and the Spice Islands, employing the 
age-old tactics of guerilla warfare and piracy against each other. 
Such was the pattern of their cold war between declared wars. 

It is interesting to note that on the other side of the world, 
in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the 
wars of the Spanish, the French, and British followed a similar 
pattern. In the struggle to dominate trade on the Caribbean 
and to build empires, their open wars would dwindle to 
guerilla warfare and piracy, which in turn led to open war 
again. And then the cycle was repeated. 

In both of these vast areas of imperial struggle piracy was 
resorted to as a supplement to trade; it was also employed pro- 
fessionally when nations bid competitively for the services of 
pirate bands. But piracy appears to have been most destructive 
when used as a commercial weapon. In the manner of Venice 
and Genoa of the thirteenth century, and certain Greek re- 
publics of the fifth century B.c., the new commercial states 
of England, France, and Spain resorted to piracy as a policy 
for undercutting each other’s power. 

Through the trade of the East India Company, India pro- 
duced much wealth for England. Imported from India were 
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pepper, spices, drugs, and much coffee after 1686, and to India 
were exported tin, lead, copper, swords, cloth, quicksilver, 
vermillion, and bullion. The exportation of gold and silver in 
the period 1698-1703 amounted in value to £ 3,520,387. In 1689 
the Company consigned thirteen ships to Fort St. George, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Coromandel coast, fifteen to Bombay 
and the west coast of India, and seven ships to China.*® Many of 
these were of goo-1,300 tonnage and resembled enormous 
fortified warehouses as they plodded across the Indian Ocean 
at a maximum speed of six knots. 

These floating fortresses enjoyed comparative safety from 
pirate craft, although smaller ships fell prey in large numbers 
to the pirates who streamed into the Indian Ocean in the last 
decades of the century, attracted by the riches of both the Eng- 
lish and the Moslem trade. At this time a new menace appeared 
to the East India Company. Ships which were known to fly 
the pirate flag could be hunted down, but a danger infinitely 
more difficult to deal with was a breed of English pirates who 
flew at the masthead of their ships not the skull and crossbones 
but the English flag. By this device they sailed their craft 
without causing the least suspicion into Indian ports, where 
they demanded all the privileges accorded honest English 
traders. 

These, of course, were readily granted, permitting the pirates 
to surprise and rob the native merchants at will. Under the 
disguise of the flag of England they also seized on the high 
seas ships with valuable cargoes belonging to rich merchants 
of Surat, and they carried their depredations far afield when 
they ruthlessly plundered vessels carrying Moslem pilgrims to 
Mecca. When the Indians mistook their ravagers for employees 
of the East India company there resulted such outbursts of 
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mob fury against the servants of the Company that at Surat, 
on more than one occasion, members of the English factory had 
to be thrown into jail to save their lives.’ 

The first large-scale outbreak of piracy in the western world 
in modern times occurred after the conquest of Granada in 
1492. The economic loss to Spain from the uprooting of its 
thriftiest class, the Moors, has been much deplored, but per- 
haps a more unfortunate result for Spain and Europe was that 
many of these people turned to piracy. Their first act was one 
of revenge against the Spanish. Joined by African Moors and 
led by Moslem adventurers from the Levant, these new pirates 
embarked on a career of plunder and slave-hunting on the 
Spanish coast. 

They built the best ships; they also set up an efficient or- 
ganization of plunder. The Moors brought business methods 
into piracy by perfecting a “system whereby, through payment 
of percentages (usually ten percent of the booty) to the native 
rulers along the coast they insured protection for themselves 
and an outlet for their captures.” The Sheik, in return for his 
percentage, pledged his associates protection from their enemies 
and an assured market for their loot.” 

The system produced one of the greatest pirates of all time, 
Kheyreddin Barbarossa. An adventurer from Mitylene in the 
Aegean, he exploited this partnership in piracy to the utmost 
in the western Mediterranean. He rose to such wealth and 
power from conquests and from the pirate racket that Sultan 
Selim I appointed him his beylerbey, or governor general, over 
all of North Africa. Barbarossa’s magnificence may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that his spoils from the Adriatic, next door 
to the threshold of Christianity, in one year included 400,000 
pieces of gold and 1000 girls and boys, and for a gift to his 
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nominal suzerain at Constantinople, Suleiman the Magnificent, 
he is reported to have sent 200 boys dressed in scarlet, each bear- 
ing a gold and silver bow], and 200 more with rich cloth and 30 
more with purses full of gold.” 

Barbarossa’s seizure of Tunis in 1534 challenged the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Charles V, to war. The following year the 
Emperor assembled a fleet of 600 ships, composed of contin- 
gents of Italians, Germans, Spaniards, and Knights of St. John, 
which, under the command of his great admiral Andrea Doria, 
promptly destroyed a large part of Barbarossa’s fleet and recap- 
tured Tunis, setting free 22,000 Christian slaves. All Christen- 
dom rejoiced. The dread power of Barbarossa seemed forever 
destroyed, and yet it was not; for in 1543-1544 he commanded 
the fleet sent by Suleiman to support Francis I and plundered 
the coast of Italy before returning to Constantinople. A great 
naval commander and hero of Islam in its wars with the Chris- 
tians in the sixteenth century, Barbarossa has become the theme 
of many stirring legends; the fact of greatest historic signifi- 
cance is that he founded the pirate empire in North Africa 
which exacted tribute from European states for more than two 
centuries. 

The great nations of Europe themselves bore a share of re- 
sponsibility for the deviltries committed by the Barbary pirates. 
Theirs was the balance-of-power policy and the corsairs could 
be a useful ally for the weaker party. Increasing trade rivalry 
made worse the power struggle. When Francis I of France 
went to war with the more powerful Charles V, King of Spain 
and Holy Roman Emperor, he obtained naval aid from the 
Moors (Barbarossa). This alliance of a Christian nation with 
the Moslem infidels is reported to have shocked all Christen- 
dom, but probably the most shocked Christians were the fanati- 
cal clergy and the propagandists paid by the King of Spain. 

12 Ibid., pp. 18 ff. 
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The French alliance of expediency seems to have represented 
merely a practical application of the principles of the newly- 
set-forth Machiavellian diplomacy of expediency which thence- 
forth was to dominate national foreign policies. 

After the French, the Dutch encouraged the Barbary pirates 
to prey on their commercial enemies and the Swedes and the 
English did the same thing, the pirates becoming a useful in- 
strument for executing national policy. While this form of 
treason to mankind was ramifying, European governments, 
endeavoring to protect their commerce, signed treaties pledging 
tribute to these leeches to be left alone, but the Barbary States 
continued to sell their captives into slavery and imprison them 
in the vilest dungeons. The European states, on their part, 
made glorious war on each other with the corsairs as their 
allies. 


| A PIRATE SYNDICATE IN 
ENGLAND’S WEST COUNTRY 


Na ony the Barbary Corsairs but hosts of other pirates 
cruelly ravaged shipping in European waters during the six- 
teenth century. The protracted series of wars fought by Spain, 
France, and England let loose swarms of marauders in the 
North Sea, around the British Isles, and in the western Medi- 
terranean. At the same time these states, fully occupied with 
their own struggles, in certain of which they used the pirates, 
failed to initiate large scale naval action against their common 
enemy. Only punitive expeditions were attempted against the 
freely marauding pirate fleets and these provided only tem- 
porary relief to a sorely harassed commerce. 

England's prosecution of piracy, in particular, was most hesi- 
tating and ineffectual. It was not until Queen Elizabeth came 
to the harsh realization that she could no longer safely ignore 
the complaints made by foreign ambassadors of Englishmen 
plundering their sovereigns’ ships, that she ordered her Lord 
Admiral, in the year 1572, to clear the seas of pirates. The 
results of this naval action are not definitely stated but they 
could hardly have been heroic, since four years later warships 
again were ordered out to destroy pirate craft which were 
beleaguering the British coasts. At any rate, the ambassadors 
could not fail to see that the Queen of England was trying to 
punish her piratical subjects. 

Direct responsibility of the Crown for the suppression of 
pirates of every nationality lay with the Lord Admiral, but this 
great man, bowed down with his official duties in London, 
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felt obliged to delegate the most burdensome part of the task 
—that of policing the coasts—to his vice admirals. However, 
the vice admirals found little profit and no glory at all cast 
in the role of coast guardsmen leading recurrent hues and cries 
after pirates. Many preferred, rather, to do a lucrative business 
with the pirates, and in this choice of performance were joined 
by many of the justices of the peace, the constables, and often 
by the sheriff and the lord lieutenant. These local officers in col- 
lusion with the pirates represented only the front office of pirate 
corruption. In the background are discernible a multitude of 
their relatives and neighbors of the country gentry occupied 
with the operation of a business in plunder which extended in 
its ramifications all the way from Kerry county in southern 
Ireland to Dorset. 

“Piracy Limited” claimed so many investors in Cornwall 
and Devon that had Queen Elizabeth attempted to uproot the 
industry in those counties she might easily have provoked a 
rebellion of her subjects. The Queen’s efforts in this direction, 
however, proceeded half-heartedly and with such vacillation 
that few members of the syndicate were brought to punishment 
during her reign. At the same time, by giving tacit consent to 
the depredations of Drake on Spanish ships and New World 
towns (which served the double purpose of crippling the 
enemy’s naval power and helping fill her treasury with gold), 
she encouraged many honest English seamen to turn to buc- 
caneering and piracy. 

The largest pirate syndicate and racket in England was that 
of the Killigrews of Arwennecke in Cornwall. Sir John Killi- 
grew, who was royal governor of Pendennis Castle and vice- 
admiral of Cornwall, was managing director. He was assisted 
by his brother, Peter, who had once plundered in the Irish 
Sea and was experienced in that angle of the business. How- 
ever, their mother, Lady Killigrew, was the directing genius. 
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So overpowering was her craze for loot that she was accused 
of once leading a party aboard a Hanse ship at Falmouth and 
murdering its factor, committing the crime for two barrels of 
pieces of eight. The Killigrews were wealthy landowners re- 
ceiving an annual income of £1,000, from their lands, although 
probably they considered more to their advantage the fact that 
they enjoyed the favor of the Cecils, the most influential family 
at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Killigrews, with their relatives and friends, operated 
in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Wales, and South Ireland, com- 
municating with each other by means of passing craft. Sir 
John Perrot functioned as magnate of Pembroke in Wales with 
Killigrew’s cousin, John Godolphin, acting as his steward in 
cultivating the pirate business in that area. Another kinsman 
actively participating in the business was Sir John Wogan, who 
had been vice-admiral of South Wales, and at one time was 
prosecuted for piracy. Lady Dennys was in charge of the 
operations from Tralee in Ireland. Her mother, Mrs. Edge- 
cumbe, had been accused of wrecking ships at Mount’s Bay, 
and her uncle, Sir Richard Rogers, maintained pirates at Lul- 
worth, near Arwennecke. Sir John’s combine was financially 
underwritten by members of the squirearchy of Cornwall and 
Devon. Other landowners owned the havens whose possession 
gave such security to the traffic that no pirate captain employed 
by the Killigrews was ever captured unloading his loot.’ 

Arwennecke was built near Falmouth Harbor where prizes 
were entered under favorable conditions. A still better harbor 
for the purpose was nearby Helworth Haven, which could give 
anchorage to ships as large as 200 tons. Few pirate craft oper- 
ated by the syndicate were this large. Quite deserted of other 
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shipping Helworth Haven was convenient for the dispersal 
of goods to Truro which were thence for sale throughout Corn- 
wall or across the Channel to Brittany. Lady Killigrew enter- 
tained the élite of the pirates at Arwennecke; the lower order 
of thieves Sir John lodged at the cottages of fishermen at West 
Lulworth and its vicinity, and no one could tell for certain 
whether he or his mother was more solicitous of the entertain- 
ment and comfort of their employees while they were in port. 

When one of the ships came to anchor, which happened 
always at night, the loot was taken ashore in fishing boats and 
stored at the house of Francis Rogers. Later it was transported 
in carts across wheat fields to the manor of Sir Richard Rogers 
by his farm tenants. These handymen were also employed in 
providing supplies for the seamen which fishermen carried out 
and loaded on pirate ships in the harbor. Sir Richard Rogers 
and his four brothers bought most of the stolen goods while 
their tenants carried on the traffic. The Michells, who were 
retainers of Sir John Killigrew, sold their goods at Truro or 
dispersed them to Brittany or Ireland. 

Sir John was appointed Commissioner for Piracy in 1577, and 
this served to cover up his business to a degree; yet so many 
complaints of his pirate dealings came to the Privy Council 
sitting in London that the question arose of his double dealing 
with the government. Could not the Council trust its own 
agent? The answer came eventually when the Marie of San 
Sebastian was driven by a storm into Falmouth Harbor and 
was pillaged. The ship had lain in the harbor for six days 
undergoing repairs and waiting for a wind when at midnight 
on the seventh she was boarded, her goods plundered, and the 
ship taken out to sea. 

The owner of the ship and its master protested to Sir John 
Killigrew who, with a great show of efficiency, promptly 
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called a meeting of his Board to investigate the matter. In 
secret session the members pondered this mystery of the 
Marie for some time until the inevitable question arose: Where 
were the Commissioner’s own servants that Sunday night? 
Two of his servants were brought in, Henry Kendall and John 
Hawkins, who testified that they spent Sunday night from 
nine to midnight, when the Marie was pillaged at Penryn, in 
the house of Bess Moore, who offered to dry their shirts for 
them. After their shirts were dry, they said, they went straight 
home to Arwennecke. Bess Moore verified the story, but Timo- 
thy Duncalse’s boy, who had slipped into the Board room 
unsummoned, suddenly cried out that he knew who carried 
the pinnace back and forth to the Marie that night: it was 
two of Sir John’s servants, Bewse and Kendall. 

From this and other evidence produced, all of which would 
seem pretty “hot” to a modern inquest, no satisfactory conclu- 
sions were drawn; but members of the Privy Council in Lon- 
don, after carefully scrutinizing the report from the Board of 
Inquest, grew increasingly suspicious of Sir John Killigrew’s 
part in the matter and ordered the Lord Lieutenant in the 
West, their top official for such matters, to investigate their 
Commissioner for Piracy. The Lord Lieutenant, in turn, 
directed his deputies, Sir Richard Grenville and Edmund 
Tremayne, to get at the truth of Sir John’s part in the affair, 
and this they did at a second inquest held at Penryn in Corn- 
wall. 

Here new evidence was produced to account for the bolts 
of cloth dispersed through the neighborhood. It proved con- 
clusively that Lady Killigrew, Sir John’s mother, had hired 
Kendall and Hawkins to loot the ship. At the first inquest 
these two had denied vehemently such accusation, but now 
they were betrayed by Sir John’s own daughter who testified 
that she had received a bolt of holland cloth and two leather 
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chairs from Kendall which he had taken from the ship. More- 
over, Bess Moore now denied her shirt story by which she had 
protected Kendall and Hawkins. 

Unable to contrive a new alibi Kendall confessed everything, 
admitting “that he and John Hawkins did carry aboard about 
a dozen persons that went away with the Spanish ship, who 
met altogether at the lime kiln. And after the setting of them 
aboard, this examinate and the said Hawkins came back with 
the boat and moored her into the stake by the smith’s bridge 
near Sir John Killigrew’s house.” They had brought from the 
ship four bolts of cloth each for Lady Killigrew, himself, and 
Hawkins, a bolt for each relative and servant in her house- 
hold, and also six leather chairs which they distributed among 
the Killigrews. 

Lady Killigrew, it was fully revealed, had planned the loot- 
ing of the ship and also directed the proceedings. She had 
received information from some of the sailors of the Marie 
that its cargo was very valuable; when it produced nothing 
but common cloth and leather chairs she raged. Hawkins 
testified that finally she made him swear to her that he would 
keep the matter secret, “and she misliking that any of the 
chairs should be brought into her house, gave orders to this 
examinate to put them in a cask and bury them in the 
garden.” ? 

The Killigrews directed for the syndicate all the receiving 
and dispersal of plunder, and every other line of its radiating 
activity except the actual robbing of ships at sea. They pur- 
chased or leased ships, provisioned them, paid the crews, bribed 
officials whenever it was judged necessary and employed nu- 
merous lodgers and carriers of cargo and provisions. The re- 
ceivers of the loot, as might be imagined, acquired the lion’s 
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share of the profit, the pirate captain being paid only a fifth 
for his perilous work. A cargo was often worth as much as 
£1,000, though £150-£400 was normal. Possession of the 
prize ship itself, however, could raise the value of the capture 
to £4,000 or £5,000. Coastal traffic in household goods and 
in Spanish and Gascon wines for Ireland and Bristol was par- 
ticularly alluring. Now and then a prize cargo of silks and 
velvets or wines brought great joy to the despoilers and their 
receivers. 

Pirates felt quite safe in the Bristol Channel and in South 
Ireland, while no pirate captain was ever arrested in Cornwall 
or Wales while unloading his cargo in secrecy. Similarly, the 
pirates’ accessories seldom were brought to court and were 
rarely convicted. In the event a warship surprised members 
of the syndicate at work its officers could easily be bought off, 
as illustrated by the account of a pirate ship in the year 1597 
which came into Falmouth and found royal ships riding at 
anchor there. Rising to the occasion ignobly, Captain John 
Killigrew went aboard and paid their commander, Captain 
Jonas, £100 to go ashore with his men and disappear until 
the pirates could get out to sea. 

The Killigrew syndicate thus operated like any well oiled 
business of its day, although illegally and, to a degree, sub- 
rosa. The various parts of the machinery moved pretty smoothly 
and effectively, at least until late in the reign. The captains, 
Callys, Hickes, and Battes, who were contracted to bring in the 
booty, although they were determined men, were not wan- 
tonly cruel. Generally speaking, “the characteristic of the Eng- 
lish pirates was a caution occasionally disturbed by avarice.” * 
Theirs was a business with little place for glorious adventure, 
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aimless war on the Spaniards, or senseless brutality. It was the 
Irish pirate chiefs who risked adventure and for this reason 
were less trusted for the business of the syndicate. 

Some of the pirates of the Elizabethan Age were professionals 
who were brought, like Captain John Callys of Glamorgan, 
permanently under contract, or were hired by a group of 
smaller gentry for the speculation of a single voyage; others 
were younger sons of the nobility who took a fling at piracy 
from time to time when it seemed a fairly safe thing to do. The 
professionals grew ominously in numbers and aggressiveness 
during this period, while the Killigrew syndicate and its affili- 
ates weakened and declined. 

The disintegration of the Killigrew syndicate took place near 
the close of the century and was accomplished not by the 
Crown’s prosecution but by force of circumstances. When war 
with Spain broke out it united Englishmen of every breed, 
including pirates and their accessories, to fight the Spaniards. 
A second cause for the decline of the piratical business was the 
economic decay of the retainers of the landed gentry, who had 
maintained the private harbors as places of unloading and 
refuge. The chief and final cause of the decline, actually, was 
the eventual passing away of the Killigrews, who were the 
directing geniuses of the syndicate. 

Meanwhile, English professional pirates and buccaneers 
were raiding Spanish commerce on the high seas. According 
to Sir Julian Corbett, eminent naval historian of the period, 
“so entirely were they in command of the Narrow Seas, so 
powerless was Philip to protect his commerce even on his own 
coasts that the dangers of the Northern Navigation had come 
to be regarded in the counting houses of Seville and Cadiz as 
an ordinary trade risk, and the practice had grown up amongst 
merchants and underwriters of concealing their losses from 
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their ambassador in London in order to make terms behind 
his back with the pirates’ agents.” * This impunity served to 
increase the pirates’ daring and their profits, and, of course, 
their numbers. 

The most famous of the buccaneers was, beyond doubt, Sir 
Francis Drake of Plymouth. He was a cousin of John Hawkins 
who was a privateer and an illicit slave-trader. Others who 
distinguished themselves on the high seas were Thomas Cav- 
endish, who, in 1586-1587, circumnavigated the globe in record 
time, looting as he went, so that his sailors returned “clothed 
in silk, his sails were damask, and his top-mast covered with 
cloth of gold,” and the two half-brothers, Humphrey Gilbert 
and Walter Raleigh. The first of these profited from piracy 
but he also inspired other English captains to search for the 
northwest passage to China and India; while the latter, who 
made his wealth by raiding Spanish colonies, spent it lavishly 
in attempting colonization in Newfoundland and Virginia. 
Finally, there was Martin Frobisher, who gained riches free- 
booting with Raleigh on the Spanish Main. 

These rovers had the countenance of the Queen for preying 
on the Spaniards even though they did not have her commis- 
sion. They were impelled by the motives of revenge on the 
Spaniards for injury to themselves and their countrymen; of 
humiliating these enemies; of insulting Catholic priests; and 
of enriching themselves and their principals from Spanish 
treasure. To the Spaniards they were “thieves by sea” and 
pirates. Drake, who was the most destructive, was not wan- 
tonly cruel but he had no respect for human life nor for prop- 
erty rights when they stood in the way of his twofold object 
of enriching himself and weakening the national enemy. “In 
the opinion of his own people and of his own time, Drake’s 
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conduct was meritorious.” * In 1572 he plundered a Spanish 
treasure convoy, raided Spanish towns, and despoiled many 
trading vessels, returning with a great treasure; in 1577 he 
sailed the Golden Hind around South America, gathering in 
rich prizes on the voyage. One of the last and most celebrated 
of Drake’s buccaneering imitators was Henry Morgan, who 
ravaged the Spanish city of Panama but was pardoned of 
his brutal crime, knighted, and later made governor of 
Jamaica. 

However irresponsible the Admiralty and irresolute the 
Queen in stamping out English piracy, as little activity as there 
was resulted in the founding of one of the great commercial 
companies, the Eastland (1579). A Danish merchant named 
Peterson had been robbed of his ship and cargo by the two 
English pirates, Hickes and Callys, and through his govern- 
ment demanded justice. The English Admiralty answered 
rather promptly in this instance by restoring Peterson’s ship, 
but not his goods, which were found to have been sold and 
dispersed beyond recovery. 

Eventually the Peterson incident precipitated such a crisis in 
relations with Denmark that the Crown required those mer- 
chants who were known to be trading with pirates to raise an 
indemnity for Peterson. But only a small part of the indemnity 
was obtained and the Danish government wrathfully threat- 
ened reprisals unless the full amount was paid to its citizens. 
This ultimatum by Denmark resulted in the taxation by the 
English government of nearly 150 merchants of London, Hull, 
Ipswich, Harwich, and Newcastle, who traded in the Baltic, 
and the incident was closed. The taxation of the merchants to 
indemnify Peterson soon after resulted in a voluntary organi- 
zation of the same merchants for the purpose of trade in this 
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area; they obtained a charter and became known as the East- 
land Company. 

However, the tribute paid by these merchants to piracy was 
not ended, for during the remainder of the reign of Elizabeth 
they were required to pay thousands of pounds more to Danish 
merchants to make good further losses suffered from English 
pirates. Meanwhile, some of these pirates, as we have seen, 
were carrying on a thriving business with other English 
merchants.° 

Elizabethan piracy was mild compared to that which fol- 
lowed her reign. Records of the reign of the first Stuart are 
blackened with accounts of their deviltries without the com- 
pensating heroism of the old sea dogs of Cornwall and Devon. 
It is estimated that in a single year, 1608, as many as 500 pirate 
craft roved unmolested through waters of the British Isles. 
Many of these were Moors who plundered ships as far west as 
Iceland. Between 1569 and 1616 it is estimated that 100 Moorish 
ships captured a total of 466 English ships and sold their crews 
into slavery. Actually a state of war prevailed, of pirate bands 
against England, and yet King James proceeded so indiffer- 
ently against these rogues that patriotic Englishmen were 
forced to endure the humiliating spectacle of the plundering 
and burning of English ships the entire length of the English 
Channel. Such degradation of national honor came not at the 
hands of the Spaniards but from common thieves of all nation- 
alities. 

The Crown occasionally sent out warships with admiralty 
agents on board to catch the pirates, but the usual policy was 
the licensing of private merchants and corporations to do this 
job for the government. The merchants were offered a per- 
centage of the pirates’ treasure and goods they seized, together 


® Neva R. Deardorff, English Trade in the Baltic During the Reign of Elizabeth 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, 1912), pp. 249-50, 274-79. 
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with any honest goods they captured that remained uncalled 
for after a prescribed period of time. The Admiralty, however, 
phrased these licenses so loosely that certain of the less scrupu- 
lous found in them ample authority for augmenting their legal 
profits by taking goods of proven ownership. Under govern- 
ment sanction this sort of double-dealing could expand im- 
measurably, the merchants carrying on a quiet form of thiev- 
ery, their own piracy, under the cover of performance of con- 
tracts to destroy piracy.” 

On the high seas, as at home, the dividing line between 
legitimate trade and piracy narrowed microscopically in the 
seventeenth century. When Englishmen ventured far beyond 
European waters into the maritime frontiers of the Caribbean, 
the Indian Ocean, and the China Sea, many were lured irre- 
sistibly into a career emulating the Elizabethan buccaneers. 
What started out from Plymouth, Bristol, or London as prosaic 
commercial undertakings, turned easily enough, when it 
reached these lawless seas, into “amazing romantic wander- 
ings.” Thus ships’ captains of London and Bristol and more 
than one highly respected noble and merchant of those cities 
underwent a silent metamorphosis and became buccaneers and, 
often enough, pirates, while continuing to declare fervently the 
religious and patriotic sentiments of Old England. 

Captain William Dampier, the buccaneer author of Bristol, 
typified the age. He served successively as man-of-warsman, 
logwood cutter, buccaneer, and as a privateer. He seemed 
forever to be bestriding the pirate line defined by law yet never 
did he cross over it into outlawry. Living a century after 
Drake, Dampier maintained the West Country tradition of a 
long line of buccaneers who, while privately warring on Span- 
ish commerce, played also the more glorious role of explorers 


7R. G. Marsden, The High Court of Admiralty (Royal Hist. Soc. Trans. N.S. 
XVI), p. 78. 
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and cartographers in extending the domains of the British 
Empire and expanding its navy. 

The pirate line shone so faintly it was easily overstepped. 
Both smuggling and privateering led easily into piracy. A 
cynical statement made by an official in 1699 that piracy and 
illegal trade had become “the beloved twins of the merchants 
of New York” was no exaggeration. The “beloved twins” and 
their sister activities of treasure-hunting, privateering, and 
spurious schemes of colonization were only the most alluring 
of a large variety of speculative sea ventures in the seventeenth 
century.’ Partnerships and stock companies were organized 
to further these and even much wilder schemes such as ship- 
ping dairy maids to the Argentine, furs to Panama, and ex- 
tracting gold from common sea water. Piracy too, had its 
speculators, of whom the best known was Robert Rich, second 
Earl of Warwick, who publicly promoted a piratical expedi- 
tion.” And King Charles I of England saw a rare opportunity 
to relieve his stricken Exchequer and circumvent Parliament 
by sending his ship, the Seahorse, to the Red Sea to bring back 
Moslem gold."® 

Distantly related to piracy, but not too distant, were the 
expeditions in quest of Spanish treasure wrecks in which some 
of the most illustrious Englishmen of the period of the later 
Stuarts interested themselves. The list included Charles II, 
James II, and their cousin, Prince Rupert; the second Duke of 
Albemarle; Sir Francis Nicholson; Lord Fairfax, Proprietor 
of the “Northern Neck,” Virginia; William Penn; the Earl of 
Clarendon; Thomas Neale, Master of the Mint; and later 
Edward Harley, Lord Treasurer. Thus did business joyously 

8 See W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (3 vols. 1910-1912). 


® Wesley Frank Craven, “The Earl of Warwick, a Speculator in Piracy,” Hisp. Am. 
Hist, Rev., Nov., 1930. 
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consort with adventure until the Industrial Revolution pro- 
duced satisfying opportunities in its factories and mills for 
adventure and the investment of wealth at home. 

Speculative ventures by sea alone have been mentioned, but 
piracy, on occasion, came ashore, where it was called war. This, 
too, was a speculative venture. For example, King William’s 
War with the French in Canada provided an alluring invest- 
ment to New Englanders. Its spirit and zeal were all that of 
piracy at sea, and its chief of command, Sir William Phips, 
had robbed a Spanish treasure wreck off Hispaniola three years 
before the war. In 1690 certain Boston merchants invested in 
the two expeditions led by Phips against the French in Canada 
with the double purpose of driving out the enemy and of en- 
riching themselves from easy loot. The first expedition proved 
a great military success, for on May 12 the soldiers broke open 
the King’s and the merchants’ stores at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, and carried off the plunder to the woods. “We cut 
down the cross; rifled their church; pulled down their high 
altar, breaking their images.” On the next day the adventurers 
“kept gathering plunder—both by land and water and also 
under ground,” ** yet the total loot from the capture of Port 
Royal was something less than the merchants’ investment in 
the enterprise. 

The loss, however, was slight, and three months later heavier 
investments were made in an expedition under Phips to Quebec 
which promised far richer loot than Port Royal. The result 
was a military and naval fiasco with a loss estimated at £30,000. 

As the seventeenth century neared its close, the buccaneers, 
and the casual, the part-time, and the parlor pirates gave way 
to the hard-bitten professionals. The change came gradually 
over all the seas, as if it were predestined, with these “haters 


*1 Sparks MS. ro—Papers Relating to New England, I, fol. #21 (Harvard College 
Library). See also Plymouth Colony Records, V1, 256. 
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of mankind” gathering in settlements on newly discovered 
islands which were strategically located for plunder and trade. 
In the east, St. Mary’s, a tiny island three leagues to the north- 
east of Madagascar, provided the chief rendezvous for raids 
on Moslem shipping in the Red Sea and on the East India 
trade. In the western world favorite haunts of the pirates were 
Jamaica and New Providence of the Bahamas. From these nests 
they sailed out to plunder the shipping of the western Carib- 
bean and of the Atlantic coast from Florida to Maine. 

One cause of the Anglo-American migration to the East at 
this time may be inferred from a picture of the commerce of 
Mocha drawn by a chaplain of a visiting English ship in the 
year 1689.’ “Mocha,” he said, “is the principal port of the Red 
Sea to which Ships Traffick from Surat, Cambay, Dieu, Mala- 
bar, and other parts of India. Hither also come the Ships from 
several parts of Europe; England, Holland, France, Denmark, 
Portugal; as also from Casseen Socatra, Muscatt, and all the 
Gulph of Persia, which bring hither the Products of their sev- 
eral Countries: and are met by the Merchants of Barbary, 
Egypt, Turkey, by the Abasseens, Arabians, who buy off their 
Goods for ready Money, and make little other Returns but 
Coffee, Sena and some Aloes, Hepetica, and other small things 
of no great moment.” Mocha was the western terminus of the 
Golden Road which extended along the Persian Gulf to Cali- 
cut and Surat on the west coast of India. The Moslems were 
the principal carriers of the Red Sea trade with their ships 
laden with gold and silver, jewels, and precious goods. 

A second cause for the migration of the Anglo-American 
pirates to the East, undoubtedly, was the rich trade of the 
East India Company. 


12), Ovington, 4 Voyage to Suratt in the Year 1689 (London, 1929), p. 461. 
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IWeade ships laden with gold, jewels, and fine cloth lured 
robbers from all the seven seas to the Red Sea. The isle of 
St. Mary’s, 700 leagues to the south, they soon discovered to be 
most strategic for defense as well as attack, and swarmed in 
to make this pinpoint of land off Madagascar their rendezvous 
and stronghold. News of St. Mary’s pirates, the eastern lanes 
they habitually cruised in search of prizes, and their American 
contacts came to the English government from Samuel Perkins 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts. Perkins, who had been kidnapped 
and held prisoner on a pirate ship for more than a year, de- 
scribed under oath the wanderings of this band into the eastern 
seas in their quest of plunder. 

Perkins related that in the year 1693 he went aboard the 
Resolution, commanded by Captain Robert Glover, to visit his 
uncle, Elisha Skilling, who was the ship’s boatswain, and that 
his uncle prevented him from going ashore despite all his 
entreaties. Once on the high seas the skull-and-crossbones was 
run up to the masthead of the Resolution and the pirate com- 
pany carried him a prisoner from the shores of New England 
first to the Isle of May, one of the Cape Verde Islands, where 
the company took on a cargo of salt, and thence to Cape Corso 
Castle on the Gold Coast of Africa. Here a Dutch man-of-war 
captured some of the band, keeping two as hostages in case they 
“meddled with any Dutchmen” in the future. 

From the Gold Coast the pirates sailed southward past Cape 


1 His deposition is dated August 25, 1698, and is printed in J. Franklin Jameson's 
Privateering and Piracy in the Colontal Period (New York, 1923), pp. 175-178. 
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Lopez and around the Cape of Good Hope to a port on the 
coast of Madagascar where they took on provisions and cleaned 
their ship. From Madagascar they sailed north, deep into the 
Red Sea, where they lay in wait for some ships from India, but 
they missed these prizes and were forced to return for provi- 
sions to the island of Sokotra, located near the entrance to the 
Red Sea. 

From Sokotra they sailed across the Indian Ocean to Rajpur 
in India, a port south of Bombay, where they made a prize of 
a small Muscat war ship with twelve guns which was carrying 
a cargo of dates and rice. After looting this ship the pirates 
returned her to Madagascar under Captain Glover, and under 
the new command of Richard Shivers proceeded to Mangalore 
where they plundered another Muscat ship of its cargo of rice 
and fish. From Mangalore they followed the Indian coast 
southward to Calicut Road on the Malabar Coast where they 
took four more Moslem ships. 

His captors fired two of these prizes and with the others in 
tow sailed down the coast to Cape Comorin at the extreme 
southern point of India, cruising slowly in anticipation of the 
arrival of a number of Malacca merchantmen. These ships they 
missed, but they succeeded in capturing a Danish boat which 
supplied them with guns and ammunition, of which they stood 
greatly in need, and also furnished recruits to their badly 
depleted company. Then they turned westward to the isle of 
Mauritius in the south Indian Ocean, where they took on provi- 
sions, “and so to St. Mary’s Island near Madagascar,” which 
had been their ultimate goal. 

At St. Mary’s, Perkins testified, the pirates met with Captain 
Hoar who commanded the John and Rebecca, a pirate craft of 
200 tons and 14 guns. This ship was ventured by a Rhode Island 
merchant, but from what port he could not say. He beheld its 
crew celebrating with a great drinking bout the capture of a 
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large prize they had taken in the Gulf of Persia laden with 
goods owned by the Mogul’s subjects at Surat. He also observed 
riding at anchor in St. Mary’s Bay a brigantine which had been 
sent from New York to buy Negroes from the pirates for the 
slave trade in North America. 

As for the isle of St. Mary’s itself, Perkins explained to the 
court, this was a small place close to the east side of Madagascar 
inhabited by black people. All of them were the subjects of 
Adam Baldridge. Baldridge, he learned, had come from 
Jamaica, but having killed a man there he had fled, about the 
year 1685, to St. Mary’s, where he made himself ruler over the 
natives. He became such a tyrant that in December, 1697, the 
natives revolted, burned the fort Baldridge had built, and killed 
Captain Richard Glover together with many other pirates on 
the island. Before the uprising of the natives, Perkins con- 
tinued, he had escaped from his captivity on the Resolution to 
Madagascar, but when the revolt spread like fire to Madagascar 
he was captured and would have been killed had not a party of 
English on that island bought him from the natives “for a 
parcell of Gun Powder.” 

However, his new masters also proved to be pirates, and they 
carried him first to St. Augustine’s Bay on the southwest coast 
of Madagascar, and thence to the island of St. Helena. Here, 
while they busied themselves provisioning their ship, he fled 
unobserved into the jungle where he hid until at length he was 
taken off by the Sampson and safely returned to England. 

Perkins concluded the account of his captivity among the 
eastern pirates with the news that he could affirm the presence 
then (1698) at St Mary’s of the pirate ship Resolution on 
which he had been a prisoner, of the frigate Mocha, which a 
band of pirates had stolen from the East India Company, of 
the Charles and Mary, and of several other ships manned by 
English and other Europeans engaged in “playing the Pirates 
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in the Straights of Mallaca, in the Red Sea; and other Parts of 
the East Indies.” 

With this account of the eastern pirates frequenting the trad- 
ing routes between the Red Sea and India and their strong 
predilection for St. Mary’s, Perkins had given the English 
government valuable information which was enlarged upon 
with intimate details furnished by captured pirates. One year 
later Captain Warren was despatched to dissolve this pirate 
rendezvous by a wholesale grant of pardons, but he failed in 
his objective, as had previous naval officers who attempted to 
rout out St. Mary’s pirates by cannon fire. 

Contemporary accounts picture St. Mary’s as acting like a 
magnet on the pirates, drawing to its hospitable shores prac- 
tically every important Anglo-American pirate chief of the 
era 1691-1701, whether his previous field of plunder had been 
the eastern seas or the Caribbean. Most famous was John Avery, 
who was renowned for capturing a beautiful and wealthy Mos- 
lem princess, and for his castle on St. Mary’s; William Kidd, 
not a pirate but celebrated forever as one in song and legend, 
who originally had been commissioned a privateer to catch the 
pirates, Thomas Tew, John Ireland, Thomas Wake, and Wil- 
liam Make at St. Mary’s and was later prosecuted for piracy; 
Tew of Bermuda and Rhode Island, who championed among 
his fellows the communal life as the salvation of mankind and 
with his Red Sea gold stampeded Newport into piracy; John 
Halsey of Boston, who was esteemed glowingly by his frater- 
nity as “brave in his person, courteous to all his prisoners, loved, 
beloved, and died regretted by his own people”; Thomas White 
and Captain Condent of Plymouth, England, who fancied 
themselves re-incarnations of Drake; Samuel Burgess of New 
York, who doubled as pirate and pirate trader and who main- 
tained helpful Westchester and Philipse Manor connections in 
New York; John Plantain of Jamaica, who later joined Angria 
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and became an admiral under this Indian pirate prince; and 
Captain North of Bermuda who was reported to have actually 
founded a communistic state for pirates on Madagascar. 

These, with perhaps a dozen other pirate chiefs who fre- 
quented St. Mary’s, won notoriety for their raids on Moslem 
ships and those of the East India Company. They carried their 
plunder to merchants in North American ports to trade for 
powder and rum, and then returned to the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean to seize more plunder. St. Mary’s was the pirates’ favorite 
rendezvous of all the Eastern Seas. Here many careers origin- 
ated, always flourished, and in its vicinity usually ended. Some 
died in “valorous combat with the Great Mogul,” or with East 
Indiamen. A few, like John Pro, gave up a life of plunder and 
retired to Madagascar to spend their remaining days living 
quietly and grandly as cattle kings. 

What was the effect on our colonial ancestors when they saw 
St. Mary’s pirates walking freely along the streets and congre- 
gating in the shops of Boston, Newport, New York, and Phila- 
delphia? How utterly terrified and revolted were they? Con- 
temporary observers of the pirates, those who were themselves 
law-abiding citizens, saw nothing particularly romantic or 
exciting about them. On the contrary, to our ancestors pirates 
were exceedingly realistic persons whom they hated and feared 
but accepted with a degree of resignation like epidemics, hurri- 
canes, and wars which Providence had always called upon man- 
kind to endure. 

One description of a rather unglamorous lot of Red Sea 
pirates has survived. Some of these were juvenile delinquents, 
although there were pirates of all ages who had strength to 
swing a cutlass. On December 20, 1699, Governor Francis 
Nicholson of Virginia issued a proclamation to his officials, civil 
and military, to seize a band of pirates from the ship Adventure 
who had landed in Virginia. He offered a reward of £20 for 
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the capture of each of the pirates named: “John Loyd, of ordi- 
nary stature, rawboned, very pale, dark hair, remarkably de- 
formed by an attraction of the lower eyelid, about 30; Thomas 
Hughes, tall, lusty, rawboned, long visaged, swarthy, about 28; 
Thomas Simpson, short and small, black, much squint-eyed, 
about 10 (?) of age; James Venner, short, well set, fresh- 
colored, pock-fretten, about 20; Tee Wetherly, short, very 
small, black, blind in one eye, about 18; Thomas Jameson, 
cooper, Scot, tall meagre, sickly look, large black eyes, 20; Wil- 
liam Griffith, short, well set, broad faced, darkest hair, about 30; 
Thomas Davis, short, small, sharp-chinned, reddish hair, about 
22; Francis Reade, short and small, reddish hair, about 18; 
William Saunders of ordinary stature, well-set, fresh colored, 
black hair, about 15.”* These had come to Virginia from St. 
Mary’s. 
2 Colonial Office 5, 1311, fol. ro lii (Public Record Office). 
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4 
oF Mary’s pirates were called “The Red Sea Men” because 
their happy hunting ground was the Red Sea. It was a name 
which law-abiding merchants and officials pronounced with a 
curse. The Red Sea Men were actually pirate-colonists, not just 
ordinary sea robbers. When not engaged in looting expeditions 
on the high seas they lived on the island in the manner of 
pioneer settlers as they tilled the soil, herded cattle, and traded 
both with the natives and visiting pirates and merchants. Their 
population amounted to 1500 at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and Adam Baldridge, the refugee from Jamaica, was 
their king. He also commanded the allegiance of the dozen 
native tribes. 

St. Mary’s pirates doubtless would appeal to a psychopathol- 
ogist, for practically every breed of man visited the island. The 
sadists and megalomaniacs like John Avery predominated, but 
at the opposite extreme were the missionary utopians, North, 
Misson, and Tew, who planned communal settlements on 
nearby Madagascar to serve as models for the reformation in 
living of all mankind. Although all these projects soon expired 
—if they ever actually came into being—pirate ideas on com- 
munism antedated the Robert Owen experiments for more 
than a century. Even more incredible characters, who utterly 
mystified their fellows, were the pirates from New England 
towns who insisted that everyone rest on the Sabbath, even 
when there was a prize in hand fairly reeking with gold and 
jewels. Each chief brought with him, of course, a nondescript 
following, collected during his maraudings, which he had 
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organized under his own regulations. Finally, and most im- 
portant of all, for they made the wheels of industry turn on 
St. Mary’s, were present the factors of great merchants who 
had voyaged all the way from New York to bargain for the 
plunder which the pirates brought in from the Red Sea. 

St. Mary’s, also called by the Moslem names Nossi Ibraim 
and Nossi Boroha, is approximately sixty miles long and ten 
miles wide and lies three leagues east of the northern part of 
Madagascar. Its native inhabitants and those on neighboring 
Madagascar called themselves Malegaches but a large variety of 
racial origins was indicated. The majority of the population 
were olive in color, though some were black with woolly hair 
like the Negroes on the east African coast; many were tawny, 
and others had copper colored skins. Still other inhabitants 
were descendants of Arabs and Jews who had come in many 
generations before. 

The island’s population at this time was divided into tribes, 
each tribe consisting of a collection of villages and subject to a 
chief who either was elected to office or who inherited it, de- 
pending upon the traditions of that particular tribe. Where 
several tribes confederated they elected a king. On the much 
larger island of Madagascar reigned six kings, of whom the 
King of Massaleiga, in the northwestern part, was the most 
powerful. The chief product of St. Mary’s was cattle, and the 
wars that were fought, like wars of other primitive peoples, 
were cattle wars.’ 

St. Mary’s came into being as a pirate nest when gangs of 
marauders infesting the Indian Ocean grew alarmed over news 
of warship concentrations by the East India Company to end 

1 Our best account of St. Mary’s and Madagascar in the early 18th century is de- 
rived from Clement Downing's Compendious History of the Indian Wars (London, 
1737). Also useful is the Abbé Rochon’s 4 Voyage to Madagascar and the East Indies 


(London, 1793). The former relates the career of pirate John Plantain as King of 
Ranter’s Bay and, later, King of all Madagascar. 
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their depredations on its commerce, and took refuge on this 
tiny island. By the early 1690’s pirates were pouring out of St. 
Mary’s to attack the ships of the Great Mogul, and also the 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese ships trading to Mocha and 
other ports on the Red Sea, to the Persian Gulf, and to India. 
The plunder proved so rich that the news spread to the pirates 
of the West Indies. These pirates, hungry for loot which had 
been diminishing in that area, joyfully swarmed into these 
Elysian Fields. Practically all nationalities were represented on 
St. Mary’s but it was estimated that fully four-fifths of the 
pirates on St. Mary’s were English. 

Other pirate colonies settled on Madagascar at Augustin Bay 
in the southwest, at Ambonavoula in the north, at Port 
Dauphin in the south, and also on the Comorro islands of 
Mohilla, Johanna, Mayotta, and Great Comorro, which lie in 
the Mozambique Channel between Madagascar and the Afri- 
can mainland. 

Wherever the pirates came ashore on St. Mary’s and Mada- 
gascar they either conquered and enslaved the native tribes or 
made alliances with them. With cattle wars going on almost 
interminably the native chiefs bid high in cattle and slaves for 
the assistance of the pirates and their firearms, while the pirates 
alternated fighting on either side to keep the plunder flowing. 
In so doing they came near to provoking gang warfare among 
themselves. Only the harrowing fear that the natives would 
revolt against their brutal beatings and thievery and massacre 
them all kept these scoundrels from destroying each other. 

Meanwhile, on the strictly domestic side, St. Mary’s leading 
citizens pretended they were oriental potentates, of whom they 
had heard tales, when they bargained for the shapeliest of the 
native women, proudly boasting each to the other that he pos- 
sessed “as great a seraglio as the Grand Seigneur at Constan- 
tinople.” 
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Security for the Red Sea Men lay deep in the jungle. Here 
they constructed dwellings of rough-hewn boards and logs that 
were no better than cow barns, but they surrounded them with 
palisades and moats as if they had been feudal castles. One of 
the more pretentious pirate manors was that of John Pro, who 
had formerly operated out of St. Mary’s but at this time lived 
on Madagascar as a retired cattle king. In addition to his herds 
Pro owned a great house which he furnished with pewter 
dishes, a standing bed with curtains, and, with the exception of 
chairs, most of the furniture then enjoyed by an English gentle- 
man. In place of these he used chests. Close to his “Manor Hall” 
stood a house for cooking, the cook-slave’s lodging, a store- 
house, and even a summer house.” He also owned many slaves. 
Pro’s lordly domain was his reward from years of plunder of 
Moslem ships in the Red Sea which he now leisurely enjoyed. 

Children of fantasy though they were, the San Marian pirates 
most realistically constructed within gunshot of the bay a stock- 
ade fort with a battery of twenty-one guns which they well 
concealed behind bushes. The stockade guns overlooked and 
protected a group of warehouses bordering the shore which 
were usually stuffed to the eaves with muslins, calicoes, and 
ivory waiting to be traded to incoming American merchants 
for their tobacco, rum, firearms, ammunition, naval stores, and 
provisions. These goods were landed at a wharf named “Shel- 
ley’s Landing” in honor of Giles Shelley. This man, who did 
no looting himself, was the most honored of all visitors to St. 
Mary’s from the American Colonies. In the well sheltered bay 
there usually rode at anchor a variety of pirate craft, both great 
and small, but all of them armed, the largest ships carrying as 
many as forty guns. 

In the background of the fort on top of a high hill loomed 
the great house of Adam Baldridge, which was described as a 


2 Madagascar, or Robert Drury’s Journal, edition of 1890. 
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veritable castle with its towering ramparts surmounted by car- 
ronades. It was a landmark for incoming ships far out at sea. 
From this “lofty Crag” Adam Baldridge “had all the country 
people at his command for he reigns there as a king.” 

Such was the Kingdom of St. Mary’s, but who was this 
“King” Baldridge, who could frighten the great East India 
Company into convoying its ships and placing a price on his 
life as its greatest enemy? His birth was certainly common, al- 
though the only known fact of his early career is that he once 
killed a man at Jamaica and, fleeing for his life, turned pirate 
about 1685. He eventually arrived at St. Mary’s in 1691, one of 
the earliest pirates to settle on the island. First of his kind on 
the ground, he found such opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement as he could only have dreamed of at Jamaica. 

Baldridge told the story of his career on St. Mary’s to the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty in New York on May 5, 1699. He 
related how he had come to that island in the ship Fortune on 
January 7, 1691, merely intending to settle there for a time 
among the “Negroes,” but that during his first months on St. 
Mary’s he was drawn into cattle wars with the tribesmen from 
which he obtained seventy head of cattle and a quite satisfac- 
tory supply of slaves. Whenever he aided a native chief in a 
tribal war his reward was one half of the slaves taken. He also 
became one of the tribal chiefs and, like them, acquired a 
harem. 

Since wars and trade proved more profitable than the 
plundering of ships had ever been, Baldridge decided to settle 
down and soon had built the awe-inspiring castle mentioned 
above. From that moment the native Melagaches showed in- 
creased respect for him and he in turn acquired a mastery over 
their lives. Baldridge, indeed, became a kind of patriarchal 
ruler over these simple folk as he held a personal court to settle 
their disputes. His fame for justice even crossed the channel 
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of St. Mary’s to Madagascar, bringing natives from remote 
settlements of that island to the gate of his castle, who on 
bended knee begged the “King of the Pirates” to ransom their 
wives and children from slavery to the fierce tribes to the north. 
They did not seek his help in vain. 

Baldridge described to the rapt court in New York the pirate 
and merchant ships that visited St. Mary’s during his years on 
that island from 1691 to 1697. In October, 1691, his first year, 
the Bachelor’s Delight arrived from the Red Sea where it had 
taken a Moslem ship that meant shares of £1,100 to every man 
on board. While the sailors careened the ship he traded his 
cattle to the captain for strings of beads, cannons, kegs of 
powder and shot, barrels of flour and iron bars. During the suc- 
ceeding months many ships came into the bay to buy his cattle 
and one of these brought a cargo of goods from Frederick 
Philipse, merchant of New York. 

Baldridge revealed that Frederick Philipse during the suc- 
ceeding years shipped to him from New York chests of cloth- 
ing for the pirates, farming utensils and seeds, wine, guns and 
ammunition, and some books which included “catechisms, 
primers horned books, and two Bibles” to mend the souls of the 
pirates. Baldridge, in turn, served as Philipse’s resident factor 
on the island, selling the merchant’s rum, tobacco, and firearms 
steadily to the resident pirates, and purchasing from them at 
low prices the plunder which Philipse marketed in New York. 

He was visited often by Thomas Tew of Rhode Island, by 
John Hoar ® and other pirate captains. In 1693 Tew brought in 
the Amity, laden with the goods of a Moslem ship taken in the 
Red Sea, providing £1,500 to each man, and he bought some 
of Baldridge’s New York goods. Two years later the pirate ship 
Susanna, New England owned, arrived from the Red Sea and 
was careened at St. Mary’s. Baldridge sold its master colonial 


3 John Hoar and mast of his company died on St. Mary's. 
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wares he had been storing in the biggest warehouse. These 
pirates complained they had “made noe voyage by reason they 
mist the Moors fleet.” Later that year Captain Richard Glover * 
and his crew arrived with a tale of being robbed of their ship 
by pirates off the coast of Guinea because they refused to 
“privateer” with them around the Cape of Good Hope into the 
Red Sea. Whether or not he believed Glover’s story Baldridge 
entertained these fellows for six months in his castle without 
charge while they awaited a ship sailing to America.° 

Such hospitality from a pirate seems incredible, but Bald- 
ridge enjoyed posing as the benevolent ruler over St. Mary’s, 
ever befriending the unfortunate. Had he stated his view of life, 
without doubt it would have agreed with that of pirate Sam 
Bellamy of the following generation. When Bellamy’s prisoner, 
Captain Beer of the Royal Navy, upbraided him for leading the 
life of a pirate, Bellamy in reply set forth his philosophy, as also 
that of “respectable” pirates and highwaymen of all countries in 
all ages, in these words: “They (the merchants) vilefy us, the 
scoundrels do, where there is only this difference, they rob the 
poor under the cover of law, forsooth, and we plunder the rich 
under the protection of our own courage.” ° 

Continuing his story to the court, Baldridge described how 
he had enriched himself in the succeeding years at St. Mary’s 
from sales to the notorious “Captain Hore and Company” of 
the stream of goods flowing in on ships owned by Philipse and 
Stephen De Lancey, also a New York merchant, and on other 
ships owned at Newport and Providence. His steady provider 
was Thomas Moston, who was in the employ of De Lancey and 
was captain of the Fortune, a ship of 150 tons, eight guns and 
about twenty men, carrying “severall sorts of goods abroad.” 


“Tew’s brother-in-law and a pirate, who was killed in the native uprising of 1697. 

5 Sworn statement by Adam Baldridge before Abraham de Peyster, assistant judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York, dated May 5, 1699. C.O. 5, vol. 1042, f. 30. 

® Captain Charles Johnson, History of the Pirates. 
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Philipse supplied him from New York with cargoes of goods 
on the Charles, the Katharine, and on still other ships through 
his factors Samuel Burgess and Humphrey Perkins. 

War and trade having proved so profitable on St. Mary’s, 
Baldridge next decided to extend his domains to Madagascar. 
To this end he purchased a three-quarter interest in a ship to 
“mprove,” as he put it modestly, “his trade with the Negroes 
and whites on Madagascar.” But at this point, after so long a 
period of uninterrupted success, fate caught up with him. 
While returning from a visit to survey the trading field on the 
east coast of Madagascar he met up with Captain Thomas 
Moston, factor of Stephen De Lancey, who hallooed to him that 
he had very bad news—the natives had revolted and murdered 
thirty of their comrades on Madagascar and St. Mary’s, and had 
plundered Baldridge’s own castle and lands. Everywhere they 
had searched for Baldridge vowing they would tear him to 
pieces as the chief cause of all their misery. Their rage over his 
escape Moston described as a terrible sight. He urged his friend 
not to return to St. Mary’s, because it was unsafe, but to return 
with him to America. Baldridge readily assented. 

It was quite true that Baldridge had lost all his possessions on 
St. Mary’s, even his crown, yet who was there to blame but 
himself? During his early years on St. Mary’s he had ruled over 
the natives in a patriarchial way, like a mediaeval monarch over 
his subjects, but in later years he expanded his activities to slave 
trading, and, according to the word of Captain Kidd himself, 
to preying on the very people he had so often befriended. Spe- 
cifically, he was guilty of the gross treachery of enticing a large 
number of the trusting Melagaches aboard a ship and then 
carrying them off to the French island of Don Mascarine where 
he sold them into slavery.’ 


7 Captain Kidd's testimony before Governor Bellomont. New York Col. Docs., IV, 
552; Cal. S.P. Col., 1699, no. 740. 
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The reign of Adam Baldridge on St. Mary’s had come to an 
end. He had been deposed by a native insurrection. The King’s 
castle was in ruins. Accepting his rout blandly, he turned the 
prow of his boat toward America. To be sure, the American 
settlements had a king; but no matter. For a man of his busi- 
ness instincts and talents exceptional opportunities were bound 
to be waiting in New York. 

Our next picture of Baldridge, painted vividly by personal 
letters of observers, reveals the crafty pirate busily intriguing 
in New York Town. Baldridge was working over Governor 
Bellomont, depicting to this credulous official the marvelous 
trade opportunities which would be open to England by plant- 
ing a settlement on St. Mary’s. He swore to the governor that 
the enormous benefits accruing to English trade from such a 
settlement were utterly beyond his powers of description, and 
the naive Bellomont, who only three years before had joined 
Robert Livingstone of New York in setting up Kidd as a priva- 
teer, was once again deceived. 

Baldridge’s vivid imaginings of illimitable trade from a Brit- 
ish outpost on St. Mary’s inspired in Bellomont such enthu- 
siasm for expansion of the British Empire to African waters 
that he wrote to the Lords of Trade in London praising Bald- 
ridge as a “sober and wealthy man” whom they should encour- 
age to found a colony on St. Mary’s.® 

That the French happened to claim the much larger island of 
Madagascar and were establishing Fort Dauphin and other 
forts there seemed not to concern Bellomont in the least. How- 
ever, masters of returned East Indiamen, who knew firsthand 
the pirate raiders from St. Mary’s, gave their lordships quite 
contrary reports and Bellomont was promptly set right about 
Baldridge and St. Mary’s.® Baldridge was employing an old 


5 New York, July 1, 1698. N. Y. Col. Doc. IV, 33; C.S.P. Col. 1697-98, no. 662. 
®°C.S.P. Col. 1697-98, no. 929. 
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pirate trick of winning official favor by posing as a patriotic 
colonizer and empire builder. 

Of course Governor Bellomont felt constrained to obey his 
superiors in London, with the result that Baldridge failed to 
secure government aid for his British project upon St. Mary’s. 
But this “reformed” pirate persisted and cleverly maneuvered 
to obtain Bellomont’s pass for a trading voyage to Antigua. 
Certainly there could be no harm in that, but there could be 
with Baldridge running things. Once on the high seas he found 
it perfectly easy, by spinning tales to his sailors of loot beyond 
their wildest dreams, to steal the ship; then he turned her prow 
toward the happy hunting ground off Newfoundland Banks 
and there plundered the unprotected fishing ships at pleasure. 
From this point on all clues as to the activities of this slaver, 
factor, and pirate king vanish. Quite probably he returned to 
St. Mary’s to renew his old associations and trade. 


a 
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ape kingdom of St. Mary’s rose to its height on American 
trade, and its decline was due mainly to the loss of that trade. 
During the years 1697-1701 the pirates of St. Mary’s streamed 
onto the ships and into the taverns of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, and Newport, where they offered their 
stolen goods to the merchants in exchange for rum and am- 
munition, and enlisted recruits for new expeditions to St. 
Mary’s and the Red Sea. 

Pirates were observed visiting North Atlantic ports in num- 
ber as early as 1684. In that year Governor Cranfield of New 
Hampshire expressed his concern to the Lords of Trade in 
London over the growing trade between the merchants and 
pirates. He told of a pirate ship arriving at Boston with treasure 
believed worth £700 to each man, and how the merchants, 
when they learned of the ship’s arrival, sent out a pilot to bring 
her safely into the harbor. While in port these pirates bought 
“most of the choice goods in Boston.” * 

But this was merely the shadow cast by coming events. Dur- 
ing the succeeding generation enterprising merchants of the 
Malabar Coast of India, of the North American ports, and of 
the West Indies throve on pirate plunder. In America Puritans 
of Salem and Boston, Anglicans of New York, and Anglicans 
and Quakers of Philadelphia and New Jersey all loudly con- 
demned piracy as a social evil and cancer on the body politic, 
but secretly many of these profited from trading with pirates. 
To be sure, they had no desire to see the growth of piracy in 

1 Calendar State Papers Colonial, 1681-85, no. 1845. 
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northern waters, for this would raise insurance rates; but they 
saw no reason why the looting of commerce should not con- 
tinue in the distant Caribbean and in the Red Sea. They cared 
not one farthing whether the master of the ship in port had 
bought his cargo or had stolen it; what mattered was the price 
of his goods. The same merchants were finding it equally 
agreeable to smuggle in goods in defiance of the English trade 
laws.” 

The pirate business reached its climax in the spring of the 
year 1700 when American waters became so infested with 
pirates bringing in their plunder that the entire coast-line was 
described by an official as being in a state of war.® 

The nearest breeding grounds for American piracy were the 
islands and keys of the Caribbean, as the Aegean isles had been 
for the Roman world. In the West Indies an army of appren- 
tices, white servants and debtors, and throngs of old privateers, 
together with unemployed sailors and soldiers discharged after 
the peace with France in 1697, stampeded to piracy as to a gold 
rush, Jamaica was most prolific in its output of privateers and 
neo-pirates, but the Bahamas surpassed all other colonies in 
quantity production of pirates and “wreckers.” * 

The germination of pirate commerce, its “growth and frui- 
tion,” is described by William Penn in his “Pedigree of Piracy,” 
a document that is well pointed with sarcasm. There had been 
complaints of piracy against his propriety; to all this Penn re- 
plied: “As for piracy I must need say that if Jamaica had not 
been the seminary, where pirates have commenced the Masters 
of Arts, after having practices upon the Spaniard (as Priva- 
teers) and then launched for the Red and Arabian seas, and at 

2 A. P, Newton, European Nations in the West Indies, p. 331. 

3C.S.P, Col. 1700, no. 501, pp. 239-240. 

“ “and whatever they plunder they give it the name of wreck goods,” said Governor 


Hasket of New Providence concerning this type of pirate (Board of Trade, Pro- 
Prieties, 1702). 
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Madagascar (or at St. Mary’s), have found a yearly supply of 
flouer and ammunition from some of our neighboring Colonies, 
that has perhaps in ten years time got a million by it, and then 
have turned these fellows upon us and our coasts, to us un- 
known, we had never a spot on our garments.” ° 

Lesser colonial officials pictured with considerable more 
warmth than Penn the techniques of the pirate trade, roundly 
condemning the traffic as a vicious assault on honest trade. 
They pleaded with the Board of Trade to send soldiers and 
warships and honest judges to destroy this evil root and branch 
in New York, in New England, in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and at its chief source on St. Mary’s. 

The more illuminating of these reports came from the Earl 
of Bellomont, Governor of New York, 1698-1701, and also of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, who was sent to the 
colonies to root out corruption and, in particular, to destroy the 
pirate business; from Colonel Robert Quarry, vice-admiralty 
judge of Pennsylvania and the Jerseys; from William Penn, 
Proprietor, and from Jeremiah Bass, who was Governor of New 
Jersey. Severely conscious of their responsibility they com- 
plained bitterly of the hopelessness of their task when smug- 
gling and privateering were always breeding new pirates, and 
when, sad to relate, many merchants were supporting piracy 
with their trade. 

New York provided the headquarters for the pirate trade. 
Penn, though not specifically naming New York, held certain 
merchants of that colony responsible for the pirates who came 
into Pennsylvania. It was these merchants who furnished sup- 
plies to the rogues and thus maintained their settlements on 
Madagascar and St. Mary’s. Penn made his complaint in 1699 
but as early as the year 1692 piracy and illegal trade were 


5 April 12, 1700. Penn’s letter was addressed to the Lords of Trade, C.SP. Col. 
1700, p. 211. 
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adopted as “the beloved twins of the merchants of New York.” 
The new governor, Benjamin Fletcher, was most guilty. This 
administrator, on his arrival in 1694, immediately brought into 
his government members of a mercantile aristocracy, already 
socially established, consisting of Frederick Philipse, the Van 
Cortlandts, the Van Rensselaers, Godfrey Dellius, the Heath- 
cotes, Nicholas Bayard, William Pinhorne, William Nicoll, and 
William “Tangier” Smith. He appointed members of this 
group, most of whose families were intermarried, to his Coun- 
cil; he also helped them to a monopoly of the judgeships of the 
superior courts, and even to the inferior offices and military 
commissions. Fletcher also granted them large tracts of land 
along the Hudson and thus gave to New York’s first merchant 
families the social distinction of a landed aristocracy corre- 
sponding to that possessed by the planters in Virginia. 

Governor and merchant-landlords found the profits of illegal 
trade, particularly of piracy, irresistibly alluring. Fletcher was 
charged from all sides, including his political opponents, the 
Leislerians, with giving commissions to privateer to notorious 
pirates like Tew, Hoare, Glover, and Moston when he knew 
their destination was the Red Sea, and, after these and other 
pirates returned to New York with their plunder, with accept- 
ing from them presents of gold and even of ships in return for 
immunity from arrest. Members of his Council, especially 
Colonel Nicholas Bayard and Colonel William Nicoll, were 
accused of accepting gifts from the pirates for procuring these 
protections. It was also revealed that before leaving New York 
the majority of the pirates gave bonds for regular trading to 
cover up their real intentions, and that they did this quite will- 
ingly because they knew the governor’s secretary would 
promptly destroy the bonds.® 


®°N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll. (1880), pp. 246-7—“'The Case of William Atwood.” For 
more detail see C.S.P. Col. 1697~98, nos. 472-3. 
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These were a few of the worst charges made by the Crown’s 
counsel against the Fletcher administration, all of which 
seemed to have aroused in the governor no great perturbation. 
As for giving commissions to Tew and his fellows to privateer, 
he replied that he surely could not be expected to know at the 
time that they were planning piracy. He vehemently denied 
that he had ever given protection to known pirates and he 
brushed aside the other charges of his pirate dealings as absurd. 
However, Fletcher could not deny his intimate associations 
with the most famous pirate visiting New York, Thomas Tew. 
People in New York had observed the governor openly wel- 
coming Tew to his mansion after his return from the Red Sea, 
where the two were seen to dine and drink together and talk 
intimately far into the night. And many persons recalled seeing 
the pair out driving in the governor’s carriage, which was 
doubly wicked because it was at the colony’s expense. 

When Fletcher was questioned in London regarding such 
matters he attempted to excuse his conduct. Tew appeared to 
him “not only a man of courage and activity, but of the greatest 
sence and remembrance of what he had seen, of any seaman | 
had mett. He was also what they call a very pleasant man, soe 
that at some times when the labours of my day were over it was 
some divertisement as well as information to me, to heare him 
talke. I wish’d in my mind to make him a sober mind, and in 
particular to reclaime him from a vile habit of swearing. I gave 
him a booke to that purpose, and to gaine the more upon him, 
I give him a gunn of some value. In return herefor he made 
me also a present which was a curiosity and in value not 
much.” * 

The Lord Justices, however, were acutely professional. They 
remained disappointingly unimpressed by Fletcher’s story of 

™N. Y. Col. Doc., IV, 447. 
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his good intentions for reforming Tew. Neither did they por- 
tray any signs of romantic interest in this pirate’s remarkable 
adventures in the eastern seas, stories which at the time were 
thrilling people in New York and in Providence where Tew 
had lived. The Attorney General pressed home his charges of 
the Governor’s association with those “dissolute fellows” with 
the result that Governor Fletcher was removed from his office. 
Then came an order from Westminster for the dismissal from 
the Council of New York of Frederick Philipse, Nicholas 
Bayard, William Pinhorne, Chidley Brooke, and William 
Nicoll, and of Justice William Smith from the Superior Court, 
on the charge of complicity with the Red Sea Men. 

The wealthiest and most influential of the dismissed coun- 
cillors was Frederick Philipse, and this merchant is revealed as 
the chief promoter of the New York trade with the Madagascar 
pirates. Though the story of Philipse’s life in New York cover- 
ing the second half of the seventeenth century has not been 
written, and, lacking direct proof of his St. Mary’s trade, can 
never be written conclusively, enough is known of his rising 
career as a merchant, landowner, shipowner, slave-trader, and 
politician, to place him as the most influential figure in New 
York during the period 1680-1698. His rapid rise to wealth and 
political power perhaps was as remarkable for a merchant in 
his age, when the population was scarcely 5,000, as it was 200 
years later for Gould, Morgan, and Vanderbilt. 

Born in Friesland, Holland, in 1626, Frederick Philipse came 
to New York, probably with Peter Stuyvesant, in 1647. He was 
a carpenter by occupation but soon branched out into trade in 
New York and with the Five Nations. In 1662 he married 
Margaret Hardenbrook, widow of Peter DeVries and heiress 
to large shipping interests, and thenceforth expanded his trad- 
ing to the West Indies and East Indies. After her death he mar- 
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ried, in 1692, Catharine Van Cortlandt, widow of John Dervall, 
who was also a wealthy shipowner. 

Thus, by choosing rich widows for his helpmates and re- 
investing their money and his with typical Dutch ingenuity 
and thrift, Philipse became as early as 1674 the wealthiest man 
in New York. The following year he entered upon his political 
career when the governor appointed him to the Council, and 
he continued to serve on that body with one brief interruption 
until 1698, when he was removed, as we have seen, on suspicion 
of pirate dealings. Philipse, in the meantime, had acquired 
extensive landholdings in Westchester, which he consolidated 
in 1693 into Philipsburgh, or Philipse Manor. In the Sleepy 
Hollow area Philipse himself constructed a stone church, and 
also Castle Philipse which in its restored form remains his 
memorial. He died in 1702.° 

Frederick Philipse appears to have learned early the devious 
ways of New York politics. A Dutch visitor to New York in 
1680, Jasper Danckaerts, who was welcomed by Philipse, wrote 
this impression of the town’s richest man: “And here it is to be 
remarked, that as Fredrick Flipsen has the most shipping and 
does the largest trade, it is said he is in partnership with the 
Governor (Andros) which is credible and inferable from the 
privileges which Frederick enjoys above the other merchants 
in regard to his goods and ships.” ® The following year the 
Duke of York’s agent, reporting on the government of the 
colony, stated that he had been informed that “there hath been 
such particular connivance practiced to some few Dutch 
merchants vizt. Frederick Phillips and Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt—both in regard to trade.” To this Governor Andros pro- 


® Dictionary of American Biography, article by Richard E. Day. Philipse's town 
residence was at the north corner of Stone Street and Whitehall. Philipse Castle in 
North Tarrytown was recently restored and is now known as the “Philipse Castle 
Restoration.” His will is printed in the New York Historical Society Collections, 
Abstracts of Wills, Vol. 1, pp. 369-74. 

®J. F. Jameson and B. B. Gaines (eds.), Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, p. 244. 
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Pian oF New York IN 1695 BY CHAPLAIN JOHN MILLER 


1. The chappel in the fort of New-York 16. Ellet’s Alley 

3- Whitehall battery of 15 guns 17. The works on the west side of the city 

4. The old dock 18. The north-west blockhouse 

5. The cage and stocks 19, 19. The Lutheran church and minister’s house 
6. Stadthouse battery of five guns 27, 27. Wells 

7- The stadt—(or state) house 29, 29. The stockade, with a bank of earth on the 
8. The custom house inside 

8.8. The bridge 31, 31. Shewing the sea owing about N. York 
9. Burghers, or the slip battery of 10 guns 32, 32. The city gates 

10. The fly blockhouse and half moon 33. A postern gate 


15. The fort well and pump 
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tested that both gentlemen named were very eminent but that 
neither of them was “ever particularly countenanced more than 
they justly deserved.” However, the Duke’s Attorney General 
investigating the same year affirmed the existence of an alliance 
between Governor Andros and Philipse when he stated that the 
governor had given direction to his head searcher “not to be 
strict what goods came to Frederick Phillipse.” *° 

Philipse also ventured into a speculative business that was cer- 
tain to bring him into contact with pirates. This was treasure 
hunting, the pirates’ beloved avocation. In 1682 he and William 
Beeckman sent several ships to salvage a Spanish wreck in the 
Bahamas, on one of which Philipse spent 11,413 guilders with 
decidedly poor results. Better informed pirates and treasure 
hunters had preceded him. He also sent a ship to distant 
Delagoa Bay on the east coast of South Africa to search for a 
wreck, and later, in 1689, joined the ships leaving New York, 
Boston, and every inhabited Caribbean isle in an astonishing 
race to salvage the remnants of the rich Hispaniola treasure 
supposedly left behind on the North Riff of Silver Bank by 
Captain William Phips, its discoverer. 

The St. Mary’s and Red Sea pirates began their infiltration 
of America early in the 1690’s and by 1697 New York had be- 
come the centre of their trade, with Philipse their chief Ameri- 
can broker. The motive of the pirate trade was love of pirate 
gold. For the gold they brought in from the East pirates were 
entertained in the drawing rooms and fawned upon in the 
market place while being officially denounced. The adverse bal- 
ance of trade had been draining gold constantly to England; 
without cash the merchants were unable to pay off this balance 
and buy in London the fashionable cloth their customers so 
much desired. No wonder they raged against Governor Bello- 
mont for curbing the pirate trade as soon as he arrived in 1608. 


10N. Y. Col. Docs. Ill, pp. 3075 311, 313-34. 
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They charged him with depriving them of 100,000 dollars in 
the three years following his arrival." Pirate trade and pirate 
gold to them seemed a necessity. Meanwhile, honest officials 
and a few of the clergy sounded the alarm increasingly against 
the social evils sure to result from the deluge of Spanish doub- 
loons and Arabian gold.” 

Frederick Philipse employed at least five ships in his trade 
with the pirates, appointing Samuel Burgess his principal rov- 
ing factor. Burgess is the only pirate whose career we know 
from boyhood until death. He was born and bred in New York, 
where he received better than an average education for his 
time. He got his long start toward piracy when in his ’teens he 
obtained a commission to privateer in the Caribbean. It was this 
privateering Cotton Mather felt impelled by his conscience ** to 
condemn as the detestable breeding ground of piracy, a fact 
well illustrated in Burgess, for soon his neighbors, who them- 
selves professed strict observance of the law, noted that he 
continued privateering long after the expiration of his com- 
mission. 

Such action constituted nothing less than piracy itself. Of this 
fact New York ofhcials promptly were made aware, yet they 
allowed the matter to pass as if it were trivial. From this 
illegality Burgess passed with the greatest of ease into pirate 
trading and to piracy itself when he became mate of a ship 


11N. Y. Col. Docs. IV, 327. Yet as early as 1704 practically all the profits from 
privateers’ and pirates’ goods and gold already had been paid out by the New York 
merchants to sustain their credit in England. (Statement by Judge Quarry—Plantations 
General, 1704, N. Y. Col. Docs. IV, 1083.) 

12 A pamphleteer wrote in 1703 about the Quakers: “These Quakers have a neat 
way of getting money by encouraging the pyrates, when they bring in good store of 
gold, so that when Avery’s men were here in 1697, the Quaking justices were for 
letting them live quietly, or else they were bailed easily.” (H. T. Wilkins, Captain 
Kidd and his Skeleton Island, p. 200.) 

13 While Cotton Mather condemned privateecring and piracy he wrote worshipfully 
of Captain William Phips of Massachusetts who salvaged treasure out of a Spanish 
wreck at Silver Bank in 1687, although this he knew to be robbery of the King of 
Spain. Mather concluded his panegyric on Phips with ‘Reader, make a Pause, and 
behold One Raised by God!’'—-Magnalia Christi Americana, Bk. I. 
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bound for Madagascar in the service of Frederick Philipse. Re- 
turning from this voyage to Sandy Hook, he ran the money 
and goods ashore to Philipse and knocked the old ship on the 
head. Government officials saw nothing and would learn noth- 
ing. 

Burgess by this initial success distinctly qualified as Philipse’s 
factor for the Madagascar trade. He further advanced his pros- 
pects by marrying a relative of his employer. Soon the great 
merchant built another ship, purposely designed for the Mada- 
gascar trade, and despatched Burgess on a second voyage. From 
this investment Burgess cleared £5,000 for his employer, the 
income arising from trade with the pirates, from Negroes sold 
into slavery at New York—which was the ostensible purpose of 
the voyage—and from the fares of his old comrades on 
Madagascar who paid generously for passage back to New 
York. 

Philipse now felt so downright happy over his new factor’s 
phenomenal profits that he invited him to choose his own cargo 
for another voyage. He offered his agent a ship especially 
designed for the Madagascar trade, and, joyfully accepting, 
Burgess loaded it solidly with wine and beer (pirates paid high- 
est for these articles of commerce) and returned to Manaret on 
the west side of Madagascar, where he disposed of a great part 
of his cargo “at his own Rates.” Thence he sailed around the 
north side of the island to Massaleiga, where he sold the rest of 
his wet goods, and then returned to New York. He cleared 
£10,000 from this voyage for himself and his employer over 
and above the three hundred slaves he brought back for sale. 

The profits from the third voyage even doubled those of the 
second, though the latter were judged enormous; accordingly, 
after a short “rest at home,” Burgess set out in high anticipation 
again for Madagascar. Once more he visited Massaleiga to 
victual and trade, and then sailed to the south end of Mada- 
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gascar where he sold a part of his cargo at large profits to old 
acquaintances. Thence he proceeded to St. Mary’s where he met 
another ship belonging to his employer “which had orders to 
follow his Directions.” He disposed of the cargoes of both ships 
at St. Mary’s, after which he set sail for New York with about 
twenty pirate passengers who had accepted pardons of the 
King. Enroute, he touched at the Cape of Good Hope for 
wood, water, and fresh provisions, but here his remarkable run 
of good fortune came to an abrupt and inglorious end. 

As Burgess entered the harbor, Captain Lowth brought in 
the Loyal Merchant, an East Indiaman, also to provision. 
Recognizing Burgess as a pirate and enemy of the East India 
Company, Lowth seized him and his crew and carried them 
before the Governor of Madras. The majority of Burgess’s pas- 
sengers previously had abandoned St. Mary’s under the royal 
pardon; quite naturally they believed themselves secure and 
expected to be freed. Instead, the governor also threw them into 
jail with Burgess. Other passengers, who had previous know}- 
edge of royal pardons and were not so trusting, managed to 
escape with a part of their gold in a Dutch boat."* 

The capture of Burgess occurred in August, 1699. After 
almost a year in the Madras jail he was committed on August 
20, 1700 to the Marshalsea Prison in London to await trial. He 
was convicted of piracy, but, as we shall see, he rather mysteri- 
ously escaped punishment. 

Besides Burgess, other factors of Philipse were Adam Bald- 
ridge, Pirate King of St. Mary’s, who received the New York 
merchant’s goods for distribution on the island and allocated 
a large share of the pirates’ Red Sea plunder to his employer; 
Laurence Johnston, Baldridge’s assistant; Adolphus Philipse, 
son of Frederick Philipse, who may have been the active head 
of his father’s pirate business; Augustus Jay, a French Hugue- 

1“ Captain Charles Johnson, History of the Pirates (1724). 
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not exile, who came to New York in 1686; *° and Humphrey 
Perkins, captain of the ship Frederick. 

With these agents fully instructed between New York and 
St. Mary’s no elaborate cover-up strategy was needed so long 
as Fletcher was governor. This fact remains clear from the 
account of the trade of Samuel Burgess with the pirate settle- 
ments on Madagascar and St. Mary’s. But after the arrival of 
Bellomont in New York in 1698 to supplant Fletcher, Philipse 
was forced to exercise more care. On one occasion, calculating 
that one of his cargoes was then on the high seas nearing New 
York, Philipse, in April, 1698, ordered Captain Perkins to sail 
the Frederick on a trading voyage to Virginia. Augustus Jay 
was the supercargo of the ship. Perkins proceeded only as far as 
the east coast of Long Island where he lay in wait for the 
Madagascar ship. After a week it was sighted, and at night the 
ships were lashed together and ninety-two bales and fifteen 
casks of goods transferred to the Frederick, which then made 
for a covert on Delaware Bay. There it was met by Adolphus 
Philipse in another ship, more goods were removed, and the 
Frederick turned for England.”® 

After only twenty-four hours out at sea Jay ordered Perkins to 
steer for Hamburg, where the ship arrived on June 27 and the 
cargo unloaded. Philipse seemed to have succeeded in his plan 
to circumvent Bellomont, but the King’s Resident at Hamburg 
somehow had received advance news of the coming of the ship 
and when it arrived he seized it and sent the crew to England. 
The sailors were examined before the High Court of Admiralty 
but Jay appears to have used the influence of his friends in 
London and the case was dropped. Later, King William con- 
ferred on Augustus Jay all the rights of an Englishman.” 

If Frederick Philipse was the wealthiest broker in New York, 


15 Grandfather of Chief Justice John Jay. He married a niece of Nicholas Bayard. 
18 Frank Monaghan, John Jay (New York, 1935), pp. 15-16. 
17 Thid, 
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Stephen De Lancey caused Bellomont greater worry. De 
Lancey was a French Huguenot refugee who came to America 
with so many others in 1686 following the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He married a Van Cortlandt. In 1698 he was 
operating a number of ships trading with Madagascar and the 
East. 

De Lancey’s principal factor was Giles Shelley, master of the 
sloop Nassau, who was born in London but came to New York 
in 1688. Of this extraordinary person’s background little is 
known except that in 1692 he held a lieutenancy in the militia 
and was often recorded as insubordinate, and in 1695 and 1696 
he became involved in litigation with William Kidd."* He 
married, but having no children adopted a boy named Edward 
Antill. The family lived in the “Bouwerie.”*® At this time 
(1698), Shelley was described as thirty-three years old, tall and 
well-proportioned, and “pock-fretten.” 

The principal owners of the Nassau were Stephen De Lancey, 
and a London merchant named John Hackshaw. John Barberio 
(or Barbarie), Caleb Heathcote,” John Brigne, and Shelley 
himself, all merchants of New York, were lesser partners. 

On June 7, 1698, the Nassau cleared New York Harbor for 
Madagascar and St. Mary’s. She carried a cargo of beer, 
Madeira, rum, salt, peas, flour, pitch and tar, gunpowder, and 
eight chests of small arms.”* The Nassau was defended with six 
guns. The cargo seems insignificant for a trading voyage of 
approximately nine thousand miles to Madagascar. There was 
to be no trading enroute, and only one stop, at the Cape of 


18N. Y. Hist. Soc. Collection for 1880, vol. XLV. 

1° Antill entered the legal profession and successfully defended his foster father 
before the New York Supreme Court in 1699. The prosecution resulted from the 
voyage. 

2° Caleb Heathcote was a wealthy landowner in Ulster and Richmond Counties, 
and in New York City. His biographer praises him as “a devoted and energetic 
churchman” (Anglican), and “an important force for civilization in New York"— 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

21 Colonial Office, Class 5, Vol. 1042, fol. 33. 
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Good Hope, for provisioning; but in that day the sale of a 
single cargo of liquor and firearms, powder and provisions to 
pirates was certain to produce an enormous profit. 

The Nassau continued from the Cape to the Bay of St. Mary’s 
and finally tied up at “Shelley’s Landing.” This was the 
pirates’ wharf, named by the proud “settlers” in honor of their 
most popular visitor and friend, the pirate-trader from New 
York. Here Shelley traded daily for De Lancey and on his own 
account, exchanging his cargo for pirate plunder. The rum 
which had cost him a paltry two shillings a gallon in New 
York he sold to the pirates of St. Mary’s for £3 per gallon; and 
a pipe of Madeira which had cost £19 in New York brought 
from them the munificent sum of £300." The firearms and 
gunpowder Shelley sold at equally exorbitant prices. Mean- 
while, he loaded the sloop with bundles of calicoes and muslins 
which Edward Welch, an old trader living at St. Mary’s, had 
salvaged, only slightly damaged by water, from a wreck *—the 
entire lot purchased at a mere pittance—and invited the Red 
Sea Men to return with him to New York. 

The pirates responded enthusiastically, fifty of them coming 
aboard with their gold and goods. Each agreed with Shelley to 
pay one hundred pieces of eight for his passage, fifty on em- 
barkation and the remainder on arrival in America. Any pirate 
might enjoy the luxury of a cabin by paying, as Otto Van Toyle 
did, an additional thirty-five dollars. More cargo was loaded at 
Madagascar, where Shelley stopped to purchase twenty Negroes 
for sale in New York. Pirate gold and jewelry, calicoes, muslins, 
ivory, and Negro slaves—the Nassau carried home a rich cargo 


22 Governor Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, July 22, 1699. New York Colonial 
Documents, IV, p. 532. 

33H. T. Wilkins, Captain Kidd and Eis Skeleton Island, pp. 144~45. Edward 
Welch was a New Englander who came out to Madagascar as a boy, and at St. Mary’s 
owned a house fortified with six guns. Here he was master of a company of Negroes. 
(C.P.S. Col., 1699, p. 289.) 
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for Stephen De Lancey exactly one year after its departure from 
New York. 

Shelley arrived off Cape May on May 24, 1699, and immedi- 
ately forwarded his employer the following message: 


“Sir Iam just now come to anchor at Cape May, since I left you 
I went to Cape-Bon-Esperance [Good Hope] from thence I 
went to St. Maries on Madagascar. There I sold your goods for 
17 Bales of Muslin fine and course & 24 Bales of white Callicos, 
one tun of Elephant teeth ivory, about two or three hundred 
weight of Opium one Bale of painted Callicoes & c. which I have 
on board. Some time afterward I took on board 75 Passengers & 
went to fort Dolphin [Dauphin, built by the French at the 
southeastern point of Madagascar], there 24 went on shore. I 
victuall’d the Ship and bought a few negroes, & some Piggs of 
Tooth and Egg (crude zinc). From thence I went to Kyan 
[Cayenne? |, & landed 22 Passengers. The remainder are now on 
board, & most of them design for Virginia & the Hore Kills 
{hide-out of the Pirates near Lewes, Delaware] with Andrew 
Graverard, who is here. I have for their passages about 12,000 
pieces of Eight & about 3,000 Lyon Dollars [worth from four to 
six shillings in the colonies}. I hear Mr. Godfrey is not here by 
Mr. Graverard, & that there is no man of war at N. York. I 
Expect to meet no letter here from you, which if I doe shall 
follow your Order, otherwise design to come to Sandy Hook 
where I shall expect your dilligence & care for securing the 
goods & c. My Carpenter the Tailor and one man more is dead. 
Thomas Pringle & 3 men more left me at Madagascar if you 
think fitt you may acquaint my wife of my arrival for I have not 
writ her... . Each Bale of muslin one with another I bought 
for 100 pieces in Bale, the Callicoes for 120 pieces in Bale. I desire 
you to send by the bearer to me to Cape May if I should be stopt 
by contrary winds here, otherwise shall be soon at Sandy Hook. 
. ..» Make what dispatch you can for fear some of our Pas- 
sengers should discover us. I have hindered Mr. Graverard on his 
voyage to Virginia to pilot us in here, it being a dangerous place 
& very foggy. ... 1 think it needless to enlarge any more at 
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present, but wish all was safe on shore, then doubt not but the 
Voyage would prove to content, which hath been the utmost 
care of 


Sir Your humble Servant 
Giles Shelley.” ** 


News quickly spread of the arrival of the Nassau at Cape 
May with its cargo of Red Sea Men and traders and chests of 
pirate gold and goods. Government officials from Virginia to 
New Hampshire were thrown into a panic, and more than one 
merchant, on hearing the news, into quiet ecstasy. It was re- 
ported that Shelley had transported into the colonies treasure 
and goods amounting to £50,000, and had enriched himself 
to the extent of £10,000 from the passenger fares and the 
entertainment he provided for his passengers in liquor and 
gambling (one member of the crew boasted he had won 2,400 
dollars at dice). And Shelley had also received large legacies 
from certain old pirate friends who accommodatingly expired 
during the passage from St. Mary’s to Cape May.” Besides the 
pirate-trader’s gold his twenty-nine passengers were said to 
have landed with their own loot from the Red Sea—chests of 
gold and bales of goods. Never had such pirate riches invaded 
America! 


24B. of T. Plantations General, 1699; also B. of T. Proprieties, 1699. Printed in 
New Jersey Archives, First Ser. Il, 289-90. 
25 Board of Trade, Proprieties, 1699, fol. 544 ff. 
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V V we Samuel Burgess, factor of Frederick Philipse, was 
languishing in irons in a Madras prison, awaiting shipment to 
London for trial, Captain Giles Shelley was unloading his 
pirate passengers on the Jersey coast. It will be recalled that 
upon his arrival at Cape May (May 27, 1699) Shelley des- 
patched a letter to Stephen De Lancey in New York giving his 
employer full particulars of his cargo from St. Mary’s, with a 
warning to keep a sharp lookout for he would soon anchor the 
Nassau off Sandy Hook. 

Two days later twelve of Shelley’s twenty-nine passengers 
went ashore at Cape May. They had been followers of William 
Kidd, commander of the Adventure Galley; Robert Culliford, 
captain of the Mocha, an old East India frigate; and Richard 
Shivers of New England, who was captain of the Soldado. The 
names of those who disembarked on Cape May were James 
How, Nicholas Churchill, William Wardell, Henry Towe, 
Daniel Dooly, Darby Mullins, Robert Hickman, Samuel King, 
Richard Greenhill, Jacob Franklin, James Halstead, and Joseph 
Palmer. 

The following day ten more of Shelley’s pirates went aboard 
the sloop of Andreas Gravenraedt (or Graverard) of New York, 
an associate of De Lancey who had piloted the Nassau safely 
through the fog at Cape May. Those transferring were Theoph- 
ilus Turner, Robert Bradenham, who had been Kidd’s surgeon 
on the Adventure Galley, John Spence, Christopher Garrison, 
Henry Glover, and Peter Rock, all of whom had been members 
of Culliford’s band; and Sion Arnold, an old pirate who had 
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always played the lone wolf at St. Mary’s, preferring to salvage 
goods near the island and sell them to visiting traders, rather 
than plunder on the high seas. 

This contingent set out for the Virginia Capes. When they 
had sailed only a short way they overtook a smaller sloop 
bound for Delaware Bay, and Bradenham, Arnold, Eldridge, 
and Stanton boarded her. Farther south, Robert English and 
Henry Glover transferred to a brigantine which was bound for 
Bristol, England, and John Spence and Christopher Garrison 
to another ship whose destination was London. At the mouth 
of the Potomac, Peter Rock boarded a ship which was sailing 
to London; with his departure only Theophilus Turner was 
left of the ten who had abandoned the Nassau to board Graven- 
raedt’s sloop. When Turner and Gravenraedt sailed into the 
mouth of the Severn Governor Blakiston, warned of their com- 
ing, had his constables ready to pounce on these two.’ Of the 
twenty-nine pirates arriving on the sloop Nassau only seven 
continued the voyage with Shelley to New York. 

How fared the twelve citizens of St. Mary’s who had landed 
on Cape May? They disappeared in great fright. Some fled 
north and others south, with Governor Bass of New Jersey and 
Judge Quarry of the vice-admiralty court raising the hue and 
cry after them. Although Governor Bass was the official who 
intercepted Shelley’s revealing message to De Lancey in New 
York, Quarry took command of the pirate situation in the 
Middle Colonies. Warning Governors Bass of New Jersey and 
Blakiston of Maryland to watch all the inlets and channels 
along their coasts for the fugitives, he hurried out on Delaware 
Bay in deadly pursuit of Bradenham and his companions. 

Governor Bass with equal resolution impressed a sloop, 


1C.0. 5, Vol. 714, fol. 371; Md. Archives, Proceedings of the Council, 1699, p. 77. 
Before the pirates broke up, those bound for London agreed to meet at the “Flushing 
Pinck,” a tavern below St. Katherine’s near the Tower of London. 
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loaded it with a posse, and set sail for Cape May in high 
anticipation of surprising the twelve pirates who had landed at 
that place, but when he arrived they were gone. His coming 
had been well broadcast. Later he captured six of the gang. 
Then what a struggle he had to hold them prisoners! They 
were in again, gone again, in again, gone again. 

Bass’s journal of his experience, written for the information 
of the Board of Trade in London, reveals that farmers and 
shopkeepers supplied the pirates with provisions and rum; 
transported them by horses from place to place; informed them 
of the approach of the constabulary; sheltered the rogues in 
attics and cellars; and, when any were caught and imprisoned, 
broke them out of the wooden jails. Following are some details 
of the intimate relations existing between Shelley’s pirates and 
the people of New Jersey as observed by Governor Bass. 

Two weeks after the arrival of the Nassau at Cape May, 
Governor Bass surprised James How and Daniel Dooly, and 
received from Judge Quarry his prisoners, Sion Arnold and 
John Eldridge. His journal continues: 

“Monday ye 19th June. I committed Humphrey Hewes for 
corresponding with pyrates & cariinge them & their treasure out 
of this province.” 

June 20. The sheriff reported to him that he could not pos- 
sibly secure the pirates because they were generally abetted by 
the Quakers. They had helped Hewes escape. He (Bass) there- 
upon ordered out a messenger with special warrants to seize 
Jacob Spicer, John Caleb, Carman, and John Crawford for 
carrying the pirates and their treasure out of the province. The 
pirates had rewarded Crawford and Carman with 600 dollars 
for their aid. 

June 29. News was received that Charles Goodman, Customs 
Collector of East Jersey, had seized in Woodbridge twelve bales 
of muslins and calicoes imported by the Nassau. Goodman 
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slept in the room to protect the cloth but twenty persons with 
blackened faces broke in and stole it. When he looked out of 
the window to discover their identity the thieves nearly brained 
him with a volley of stones. On receipt of this news Bass at once 
rode to East Jersey and convened his Council. The members 
promised the Governor to do everything possible to discover 
the perpetrators of this robbery but feared lack of authority 
to punish these offenders as they deserved. 

August 7. Sion Arnold petitioned Governor Bass for bail. He 
produced testimonials under the seal of New York to prove 
that his design in going from Rhode Island to St. Mary’s was 
only for trade, and he swore that the goods he carried with him 
were for the natives there and not for the pirates. His petition 
was referred to further consideration until Judge Quarry of 
the admiralty court had been consulted. 

August 8. More petitions from Eldridge, How, and Churchill 
for bail were read and referred. The problem for the law ofh- 
cers was to find a jail strong enough to hold the prisoners after 
refusing them bail. 

August 10, 1699. Bass advised Quarry that he opposed bail for 
the pirates provided he could devise any way to hold them 
but that some Quakers had warned him that if he raised ten 
men to put any of them into jail they would raise twenty more 
to get them out again. Bail seemed his only recourse until the 
Crown gave him sufficient power to force the Quakers to obey 
the law. 

August 12. The petition of Sion Arnold for bail was again 
read and he was bailed as the only safe procedure. His sheriff 
again declared that he could not possibly jail this prisoner or 
any other with the Quakers refusing to help his officers. Peti- 
tions from other pirates for bail were read and referred to the 
Council. 

August 24. He was obliged to travel again into East Jersey to 
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assist Charles Goodman, the customs collector, in a search for 
some goods supposed to belong to pirates, “but missed all butt 
about one hundred peaces of calicoes.” 

September 14. Bass read to his Council a letter received from 
Governor Bellomont of Massachusetts urging greater effort in 
New Jersey to suppress the pirates.” He offered a reward of two 
pieces of eight to any man who would help him catch them. 

September 18. This being the day set for capturing all persons 
suspected of piracy, he secretly collected fifteen armed men and 
sent them with the sheriff and a member of the Council to sur- 
prise James How, Nicholas Churchill, Daniel Dooly, John 
Eldridge, Sion Arnold, John Hickman, and James Halstead 
still at large. He would have succeeded but the son of Isaac 
Marcot cunningly got into the room unobserved and heard the 
orders given, and with his father “giveinge notes to the per- 
sons” they all fled to Pennsylvania in a wherry. “Upon this I 
kept a gard all night to see if they could be taken or any of 
them returninge, walked the rounds twise myselfe & serched 
the towne for them betwixt twelve & one but all in vaine.” 

September 20. He issued a proclamation against the fugitives 
offering a reward of £10 for the capture of each pirate. 

September 23. He sent expresses to Lieutenant Governor 
Markham at Philadelphia, to Governor Bellomont at Boston, 
and to other officials, notifying them of the escape. After 
despatching these letters information was brought him that 
four of the seven pirates had been in Burlington the night be- 
fore and been entertained by the Quakers Henry Grube and 
Elizabeth Basset, but had since run away, “on which I anew 
commanded our officers to be diligent in the search after 
them.” 

September 24. He received news that the previous night 


2 Bellomont was governor of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New York but 
in the matter of piracy apparently claimed jurisdiction over all the northern colonies. 
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How, Churchill, Dooly, and Hickman lodged with a friend 
who furnished them horses to escape to Cape May. 

September 25. He was informed that James Halstead lurked 
at a farmhouse seven miles from Burlington. He despatched 
an officer and men to take him, “but he gettinge notis of it 
escaped into the woods.” However, that day Eldridge sur- 
rendered to the sheriff. 

September 27. Word came that the messenger sent to Cape 
May had surprised How and Churchill as they were boarding 
a sloop to escape, and brought them to a boat fifteen miles 
from Burlington, “but theare by some undiscovered means they 
made shift to escape.” He sent an officer with men to take 
Darby Mullins, who was lurking in East Jersey. 

“29th September, 1699. How & Churchill being wearied with 
their seulkinge” sent a messenger with the information that 
they were willing to surrender, which they did. How informed 
Bass that there remained about 200 pirates on Madagascar; that 
they were possessed of great sums of money; that they had con- 
cluded, on hearing of the squadron of men-of-war coming for 
them, to drive their cattle back in the country, as soon as they 
arrived on their coast, and trust no one; that the Mocha was 
still pirating; and that just as they came from Madagascar one 
Burgess from New York arrived at Fort Dauphin (in the south- 
east) with a ship belonging to Frederick Philipse which he ex- 
pected at Cape May, richly laden, near the end of May or June, 
and also another vessel belonging to “other Gentlemen of New 
York.” 

October 2. He received two letters from Cape May with news 
that some justices of the peace had seized Daniel Dooly and 
committed him to the custody of the sheriff who, by connivance 
or carelessness, had then permitted him to escape. He called his 


3 Darby Mullins formerly belonged to Kidd, but left him and went aboard Culli- 
ford’s ship, the Mocha. 
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councillors’ attention to the fact that pirates were being pro- 
tected in New Jersey, especially by the Quakers. They replied 
that they realized their responsibility but felt unable to execute 
it until the Crown granted them the needed legal power. They 
saw so little hope of punishing those who aided the pirates that 
they advised bailing them “as the more probable way of keep- 
inge of them within the wals of our prison.” When he insisted 
on strict confinement of the prisoners, his councillors replied 
that the prisons were too weak to hold them and that there was 
no money to pay for guards. Accordingly, he had consented to 
bail the pirates and their accomplices who had been captured. 
October 20. Darby Mullins was taken. Mullins admitted he 
had been on the pirate ship Mocha but protested that he never 
took Christian ships, only those of heathen Moslems and so he 
was not a pirate. Bass then sent for How and Churchill, exam- 
ined them about their voyage from the East, and informed 
them that a squadron of ships was on the way to bring the 
pirates from Madagascar and St. Mary’s (Captain Warren with 
pirate pardons). They told him that this was folly since the 
pirates had agreed not to trust any vessel until they heard from 
one of them. If, however, he would permit one of them to go to 
Madagascar, the other remaining in custody, he would induce 
all the company of pirates to come home and live honest lives. 
But How and Churchill could not seduce Governor Bass. He 
gave orders that the pair be transported to London for trial. 
Governor Bass concluded his journal with a balance sheet for 
the Board of Trade on the pirate situation in New Jersey: Sion 
Arnold, James How, Nicholas Churchill, and John Eldridge 
were under bail; James Halstead and Daniel Dooly had escaped 
to Long Island; John Elston was hiding in East Jersey; William 
Merick had turned pirate again; and Darby Mullins was in 
prison. As for treasure, Judge Quarry had seized about 7,800 
dollars, 30 pounds of melted silver, some Christian and Arabian 
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gold, and silks and necklaces from Arnold and Eldridge. Gov- 
ernor Markham of Pennsylvania had taken two _ pirates, 
Bradenham and Stanton. The former surrendered considerable 
treasure, but the latter escaped with 2,300 pieces of gold.* 

Governor Bass pleaded undying devotion to the King. He 
was not to blame for any failures; the Quakers were to blame. 
It was the Quakers who had protected the pirates in every vil- 
lage, aided them in escaping to the coast, and, when captured, 
broken them out of his jails. 

How much of Governor Bass’s charges against the Quakers 
are true it is hard to ascertain since he was always feuding with 
them in East Jersey. However, it may be affirmed with certainty 
—there is abundant evidence—that trading with pirates in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey was not limited to the members 
of any religious sect but was participated in by persons of every 
religious belief and from all walks of life. 

Governor Bass and Judge Quarry centered their attention on 
Shelley’s passengers as their greatest menace, although in the 
years 1699 and 1700 pirates infested the Atlantic coastline from 
Cape Cod to Cape Charles. Composing the invading horde 
from the East were Captain Kidd’s men at Horekills and along 
Delaware Bay, also the many followers of Joseph Bradish, and 
those of “the Jew” Gillam (alias Kelly), who scattered after the 
seizure of their leaders by Lord Bellomont. In addition there 
were many prowling lone wolves. Practically all these ma- 
rauders, it appears, were Red Sea Men. 

These pirates terrorized many villages situated along the bays 
and inlets, especially of the Middle Colonies, by surprise raids 
from the sea. They circulated along the wharves and in the 
shops and taverns of Philadelphia, New York, Providence, and 
Boston, trading their plunder for stocks of rum, powder, and 

* Board of Trade, Proprieties, 1699 (Pennsylvania Historical Society), 544 ff. 
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shot, and recruiting everywhere men of all sorts and degrees 
to sign articles of piracy. 

Wherever the pirates moved groups of eager listeners at- 
tended them, enthralled with their pictures of great adventure 
and boundless riches on the high seas. How different from their 
present “servile life”! Sailors deserted from men-of-war as well 
as from merchant ships. With indentured servants, laborers, 
and bankrupt shopkeepers they set out in throngs from Ameri- 
can ports, wild-eyed for Red Sea loot. Men told one another 
joyfully that in the Red Sea “money was as plenty as stones and 
sand—the people there was Infidels and it was no sin to kill 
them.” 

The Red Sea hysteria of 1699-1700, which travelled the 
length of the coast from Maine to Florida, had been growing 
all through the 1690’s. In 1693 when Thomas Tew came into 
Newport “with a mighty Mass of money” estimated at £ 10,000, 
the loot he had taken from Moslem prizes in the Red Sea, a 
mob of people rushed to join him. A great commotion arose, 
says an eyewitness, while Tew’s ship lay in the harbor, “serv- 
ants from most places of the country running from their 
masters, sons from their parents and many had their children & 
relations going against their wills—many was the young man 
went out—whereof some returned, and many yet out which are 
better dead, or dead in law so that they durst not return to their 
native country and relations.” The young men of Newport of 
respectable families were pushed and pulled—pirates, pirate- 
traders, and their friends who had just signed Tew’s Articles 
urging them to go—while parents and preachers strove, with 
the fear of the lash and hellfire, to restrain them from joining 
the bandit Tew and his company.” 

Pirate recruiting was surpassingly good in two other areas. 

5 C.O. 5, 1259, no. 40 (xxxix). 
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When Captain Day came into Delaware Bay in the year 1696 
one shipowner reported to the governor that the only way he 
could keep his sailors away from this pirate was by paying them 
such extravagant wages as never before had been paid, and then 
paying them two to four months in advance. Day’s favorite 
grounds for provisioning his ships and recruiting were the Hore- 
kills (modern Lewes), and New Castle.° Other pirate chiefs 
frequented Long Island coverts, Nassau Island, as it was then 
called, affording excellent pirate hideouts and human resources. 
Gillam found refuge there from Rhode Island, as did two of 
Kidd’s men. Lord Bellomont considered the east end of the 
island (modern Montauk and Gardiner’s Island) even worse 
infested with the vermin than Rhode Island. “The people 
there,” he said, “have been many of them pirates themselves, 
and to be sure are well affected to the trade; but besides that 
they are so lawlesse and desperate a people that I can get noe 
honest man that will venture to goe and collect the excise 
among them, and watch their trade.” * 

SA certain John Taylor made affidavit that he happened into company with 
several of Captain Day’s crew in New Castle, and in discourse told them that “if his 
wife would lead his horse back he did not care if he went with them understanding 


by their discourse they were bound for the Red Sea.” 
™N. Y. Col. Docs., IV, 591. 
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tweak in 1699 contained, in the belief of William 
Penn, 12,000 inhabitants. This was more than twice the popula- 
tion of New York, and Philadelphia possessed, probably, twice 
as many factions as the older town. In Pennsylvania, as in the 
other colonies, conservative merchants dominated the Assembly 
together with nearly all the magistracies, but in Penn’s colony 
the merchants themselves were divided between Quakers and 
Anglicans, who seem to have been eternally at odds with each 
other. The predominating contention in Philadelphia was over 
the rights of the proprietor and the rights of the people, but this 
issue was further complicated by religious differences and also 
by the personal jealousies of the leaders. 

There were three major factions in Philadelphia at the turn 
of the century. William Markham, lieutenant governor from 
1694 until Penn’s arrival in December, 1699, was the official 
head of the proprietary party, although James Logan, Penn’s 
secretary, exercised its active leadership. This party was com- 
posed mainly of Quakers who, for religious or selfish reasons, 
advocated mild measures against smugglers and pirates, with 
some of their leaders setting themselves severely against the 
formation of a militia which could definitely have restrained 
these enemies of the province. 

Markham himself, was too gouty to prosecute evil doers and 
he never displayed any desire to do so. Though he denied any 
kind of dealings with the pirates, practically everyone was 
aware of the fact that he had married his daughter to Captain 
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James Brown, a notorious pirate, and that this couple associated 
with the best families in Philadelphia. 

A second faction was the Anglican, led by Judge Robert 
Quarry. Its leaders were members of Christ Church. Quarry 
had only recently come from South Carolina where he had 
served as chief justice and from which office he had been re- 
moved on evidence of pirate complicity. As admiralty judge for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey he was an appointee of the 
Crown, not of the Proprietor, and accordingly felt at liberty to 
attack Markham and the Quaker administration, not even 
excepting William Penn. A third major faction was the popular 
party led by David Lloyd, Speaker of the Assembly, who 
championed basic reforms. 

At the time Governor Bass was heavily engrossed with the 
seizure and jailing, or bailing, of half a dozen of Shelley’s men 
in New Jersey, Judge Quarry of Pennsylvania was pursuing 
others over Delaware Bay. After warning his neighbors, Bass 
and Blakiston, of the invasion of the Red Sea pirates at Cape 
May and their flight up and down the coast, Quarry proceeded 
to Governor Markham requesting of him the aid of a sloop and 
forty men to seize the fugitives then on the west side of Dela- 
ware Bay. Markham stared at him coldly, and flatly refused 
even a single constable. This meant the denial of any assistance, 
because Pennsylvania had no militia. Quarry was angry. He 
had been humiliated and this was flagrant disregard of official 
duty, but he wasted no time in arguing the ethics of the matter 
with the governor. Taking command of the situation with 
vigor, he seized a sloop, and, personally collecting a crew of 
sixteen “brisk” men whom he obtained by paying each one 
the then fantastic wage of seven shillings a day, he sailed out 
after the pirates. He cruised Delaware Bay for a month, even 
going ashore in search of his prey in a determined effort to 
break up piracy in Pennsylvania. 
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In this task the human obstacles far exceeded those of nature. 
Governor Markham from the beginning proved unco-operative, 
appearing almost to stand in league with the pirates, and 
around him were “evil men who gave the pirates intelligence 
and carried them off the country in boats.” The sad result of 
Quarry’s great effort was the escape of many of the pirates and, 
what seemed worse to him, of their treasure, whose value he 
estimated at £30,000. Had only William Penn been there to 
help him! With his aid, Quarry declared, they would have 
captured the entire gang with all their gold.’ 

In spite of all these maddening obstacles Quarry still man- 
aged to secure Bradenham, Stanton, Arnold, Eldridge, and four 
other Red Sea Men. Arnold and Eldridge he forwarded, as we 
have noticed in Bass’s journal, to Governor Bass at Burlington 
for safe custody. On Eldridge’s person were found 4,700 pieces 
of eight. Stanton worked out of jail and escaped with 2300 
pieces of gold, leaving a pittance of only sixty pounds behind 
him—a much deplored loss—but Quarry managed to hold 
Robert Bradenham prisoner. Because he trusted neither Phila- 
delphia jails nor their jailers, he permitted Bradenham the run 
of a tavern in Philadelphia. This was the kind of a prison 
Bradenham liked. From this pirate was obtained money and 
goods valued at more than 2,000 dollars. 

The other prisoners Judge Quarry scattered among different 
jails in Pennsylvania and West Jersey. In Philadelphia, how- 
ever, the Red Sea Men soon were all out on bail and walking 
the streets with pockets full of gold. Quarry declared himself 
inexpressibly shocked to see Governor Markham, the prov- 
ince’s chief executive, associating publicly with these pirates and 
thieves. Piracy had grown completely out of hand in the 
province of Pennsylvania, he complained to the Board of 


* Penn arrived on his second visit in December, 1699, six months after Shelley’s 
men had dispersed over the Middle Colonies. 
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Trade. Pirates boldly smuggled goods from place to place; they 
rescued their stolen goods violently from the King’s customs 
collector; and, whenever he, the judge of the admiralty, had 
attempted to interfere, they had threatened to kil! him. All the 
time a bad example was being set for law-abiding sailors, be- 
cause “comeing heather and seeing pyratts & murderers at 
liberty respected & made the companions of ye best and masters 
of such great sumes of money it encouredges them to turn 
villans too.” ? What could he do? 

William Penn, as soon as he arrived, set about doing some 
detective work on his own. First, he questioned Robert Braden- 
ham, who had been Kidd’s doctor, and found him to be “an 
ingenious fellow pretending great innocence and honor.” More 
than 2,000 dollars had been found in Bradenham’s possession 
which he protested he had gained honestly. It was but his mis- 
fortune, he argued, and not his crime that he had sailed with 
Kidd.* However, soon after this pirate was shipped to London 
to stand trial Penn uncovered still more of his treasure and 
learned enough about his undercover dealings in Philadelphia 
to reveal Dr. Bradenham as the craftiest of pirate politicians. 

All this came about when someone informed Penn that 
Bradenham had left behind him 624 pieces of gold, worth as 
much as £414, in the hands of the Reverend Edward Portlock, 
rector of Christ Church in Philadelphia. No doubt Bradenham 
felt sure his gold would be safe if deposited with a clergyman, 
one whom everyone admired for his crusading sermons. Had 
not Portlock been thundering from his pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday against Quakers and “other instruments of the Devil” 
who trafficked with pirates? To Penn, Portlock’s moral zeal 
seemed overdone; he was already suspicious of him and with 


2 Report of October 20, 1699. Board of Trade, Proprieties, 1699-1702, 93ff. 
3 Penn’s Letter Book, 1699-1703, p. 8 (Pa. Hist. Soc.). Deposed by Governor 
Markham before a justice of the peace, April 8, 1700. 
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tangible evidence of his guilt coming to hand he ordered the 
preacher to present himself for questioning. 

When the rector received the summons he was frightened, 
but his friends bolstered his courage by advising him to admit 
nothing with which he was charged and all would be well. 
Accordingly, when confronted, he coolly denied the Proprie- 
tor’s accusation of receiving Bradenham’s gold. Nevertheless, 
Penn steadily accumulated before his eyes the evidence of his 
piratical dealings until Portlock at length lost his synthetic 
courage and fled from Philadelphia, taking with him Braden- 
ham’s gold pieces. Penn warned Governor Blakiston to watch 
for the fugitive in Maryland, but Portlock escaped into that 
colony where he eventually found security in another rector- 
ship in Kent county. At any rate he had been given a good scare 
and Penn, although the money was lost, thoroughly enjoyed 
the incident. To friends at home and abroad he described his 
vast astonishment when he learned that the rector of Christ 
Church in Philadelphia had stooped to such baseness as a 
receiver of pirate gold. Did not Portlock’s actions quite tran- 
scend all imagination ? * 

Inevitably Penn was reviled both in the Council and pub- 
licly for proceeding too arbitrarily and acting “absurdly over- 
righteous” in his treatment of the Reverend Edward Portlock. 
Even those who had formerly scolded the government for un- 
becoming laxity in its treatment of pirates now belabored Penn 
for being too severe. In other colonies the same psychology of 
corruption prevailed. Almost everywhere one looks along the 
Atlantic seaboard in 1699 politicians and merchants are ob- 


* Cal. S.P. Col. 1700, no. 1065. Penn to Governor Blakiston: “I waved to write 
anything to the Disadvantage of the Parson, when Bradenham went home, appre- 
hending the disadvantage I lay under of being believed; or I could have related their 
intimacy & how indecently I found the Parson potting and piping with him and the 
other pirates at the time I went myself to see them in the boat in order to their 
transportation.” Penn thought the “BP of London should be spoke to by Ye K to use 
his Ecclesiastic power with the parson.” (Penn’s Letter Book, 1699-1703, p. 62.) 
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structing efforts of honest officials and denouncing them 
privately, if not in public, for attempting to punish pirate traders 
and receivers and even the pirates themselves. The pirate indus- 
try brought such prosperity into Rhode Island to certain people 
that Roger Mompesson affirmed some years after his retirement 
as judge of the admiralty that his prying into the vice-admiral’s 
revenues of prizes and pirates’ effects in that colony had hast- 
ened his removal from office, for rich men there were in league 
with the pirates both in Newport and Providence, and had they 
been prosecuted the chief danger would have been not to the 
criminals but to the prosecutors. 

Penn, meanwhile, undismayed by the criticism over the in- 
cident of the rector of Christ Church, dug deeper into the pirate 
corruption of his colony. Before he was shipped to London to 
stand trial Bradenham had divested himself of another purse 
of gold in hands he thought would be safe from the officials. 
It consisted of two small rolls which he instructed a certain 
Charles Sober to give to William Hall of Philadelphia, who 
bore the title of “innkeeper & practitioner of Physick.” But 
Penn also got wind of this transaction and called Sober before 
him. The man dimly recalled that there were one hundred 
pieces of gold in the rolls, but he was unable to recall why they 
were left with him and ordered to be delivered to Hall. His 
memory failed him utterly on this point, although he was quite 
certain that he himself had never benefited from any of Braden- 
ham’s gold. 

Sober did manage to remember that at Bradenham’s request 
he had given a letter of credit to a friend of his in Boston for 
“necessaries during confinement in case longer than expected,” 
and Bradenham sent him from Boston a bill on Reverend 
Edward Portlock for £10 which the latter paid on sight. He 
added that Bradenham also left him a letter addressed to Mr. 
James Watson at the Welsh Harp near Somerset House in Lon- 
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don which Bradenham desired him to send after him to Eng- 
land, but hearing that Portlock had made several payments in 
foreign gold he ventured to break open the letter and found 
in it a bond made out by Reverend Portlock to Robert Braden- 
ham.° 

Penn seized these gold pieces which were valued at about 
£40 sterling. Hall declared Bradenham had left him the gold 
with some books as payment for physic and attendance during 
Bradenham’s stay, but Penn was suspicious of the secrecy of 
the entire proceedings. He seized the money and placed it 
under seal for the King until the royal pleasure could be known. 
Sober and Hall were both members of Portlock’s church, the 
latter a vestryman. Like certain other respected people in 
Philadelphia these two expressed pained surprise at the strange 
notion of some persons that anyone might not lawfully receive 
and conceal the treasure of persons who were merely under 
suspicion of piracy and not convicted. 

The one hundred pieces of gold were last heard of in 1702 
when Bradenham, after being rewarded with his freedom for 
aiding the Crown in convicting Kidd, sued Penn for the return 
of his money and also of the bond signed by Portlock. Now the 
prosecuted turned persecutor, and, thirsting for any measure of 
revenge, Bradenham so harassed Penn with his persistent de- 
mands that finally the Proprietor appealed to the Board of 
Trade for relief, declaring that he was willing to surrender the 
bond and give Bradenham an order for the money or do most 
anything to get rid of this man.° 


5 “Know ye that I. E. Portlock Clerk and Minister of Christ Church in Philadelphia 
have received of R. Bradenham Chirurgeon in Philadelphia 624 pieces of gold 
being 69 ounces troy amounting to value of £414 Pa. money which said 624 pieces 
of gold I said Portlock promise to return on demand to sd Robert Brad. or Executors 
etc. 

“g March 1699/1700” 
“Edward Portlock” 

® 31 May, 1702, B. of T. Proprieties, Vol. 1701-1702. 
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There remains only to account for the fugitives, Andreas 
Gravenraedt and Theophilus Turner. It will be recalled that 
Governor Blakiston of Maryland despatched constables to places 
along the coast considered likely shelters for pirates and caught 
these two rogues when their sloop entered the mouth of the 
Severn. This happened on June 6, 1699, which was ten days 
after the Nassau anchored off Cape May. When he examined 
the two the Governor found their testimony varying so widely 
that, quite undecided as to their innocence or guilt, he played 
safe by throwing them both in prison and securing their treas- 
ure for the Crown. Closer examination revealed more incrim- 
inating evidence with Shelley and his passengers on the Nassau, 
until finally Turner was obliged to admit that he had belonged 
to Robert Culliford on the Mocha. “But I am no pirate,” he 
shouted angrily over and over again. Had he not surrendered 
voluntarily to the governor and been pardoned? Why didn’t 
they let him go? 

Turner offered Governor Blakiston all his treasure if only 
he would show mercy. This was bribery, of course, and Gover- 
nor Blakiston proudly and ostentatiously refused a single piece 
of gold as an injustice to the King “who had been so generous 
and kind to me.” * It was an occasion for a good moral sermon. 
To Turner’s continued tearful pleas for freedom the Governor 
repeatedly answered that he could do no more than speak in his 
favor to the Lords of Trade and to Secretary of State Vernon. 
This he promised to do for him. Finally, Theophilus and his 
treasure, with its inventory, were deposited on a ship bound for 
England, accompanied by the depositions for his trial.° 


7™C.O. 5, 714, fols. 367-368. 

8 Tbid., 369-370. Blakiston had informed Secretary Vernon of the flight of five of 
Shelley’s pirates for England. The latter replied on August 16, 1699, that two had 
landed at Bristol but fled so quickly that his orders fer seizing them came too late to 
the authorities. They were now published in the Gazette with a reward offered. The 
three Dutchmen had changed their ships before coming into the Thames and had 
gone away to Amsterdam; however, he had sent descriptions of them to the author- 
ities in that city and believed they would be captured. (Maryland Archives, Proceed- 
ings of the Council, 1698-1731, p. 77.) 
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Turner’s treasure was a valuable miscellany. It consisted of 
333 pieces of Arabian gold valued from eight to nine shillings 
apiece sterling; 100 pieces of Christian gold of like value; two 
gold arm rings weighing five ounces, nine pennyweight; 
twenty ounces of gold dust; three silver rings with stones in 
them; 180 pieces of eight; twenty-nine pieces of eight “in 
agitt”; a square stone inlaid; a small leather case with three 
pairs of gold buttons and three or four Moors (?) stones; one 
“little gold Bobb”; a gold ring with a red stone, and three gold 
rings with diamonds in them.° Further search of the sloop re- 
vealed several pieces of muslin and calicoes, ninety-one pounds 
of dragon’s blood (Malayan resin used today for coloring 
varnish), and small quantities of coral. No cockets being found 
for Gravenraedt’s sloop it was brought to trial, condemned, and 
confiscated. 

The third group of Shelley’s passengers consisted of the seven 
pirates who continued with the pirate-trader to Sandy Hook. 
Shelley had forewarned Stephen De Lancey, his employer, in 
his letter from Cape May, that he would land at Sandy Hook. 
This letter was intercepted by Governor Bass but, receiving 
news of a pirate ship in the harbor, John Nanfan, the lieutenant 
governor of New York, despatched word of it to the Customs 
Collector. But no one could find this official. A neighbor re- 
ported him to be out walking somewhere for his health. 
Nanfan then found the deputy collector, Colonel Cortlandt, 
and warned him of the presence of a pirate ship in the harbor, 
but the deputy reacted indifferently to anything suspicious 
transpiring.’° There was complete negligence in spite of the 
fact that in broad daylight Shelley was unloading his chests and 
bales of goods onto boats run alongside the Nassau and was 
landing them at the Customs House Bridge. 

®°C.O. 5, 715, fol. 6iii. 


*° Cortlandt was described by Bellomont as grown “very crazy and infirm and 
« ever yet made any seizure!” (Cal. S.P. Col. 1700, p. 578). 
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When all his cargo had been brought ashore without the least 
interference Shelley ran the sloop aground in Gowanus Bay 
and went ashore with his pals, Edward Buckmaster, Jonathan 
Evans, Paul Swan, and Otto Van Toyle to relax at a tavern. 
The Nassau was discovered by an old man named Johnston liv- 
ing near the shore who reported the derelict to the Admiralty.” 
Receiving word of the startling event, Stephen De Lancey and 
the other owners promptly ran to the scene and informed 
against the ship as a pirate craft, although it was their own. For 
such convincing loyalty to the Crown they were officially 
thanked and no doubt amply rewarded. 

Following the completion of his voyage Shelley sent word to 
his friend Theophilus Turner that all went well with him in 
New York and that his employer, Stephen De Lancey, intended 
fitting him out for another voyage to Madagascar. Previously, 
he had written to How and Churchill the same heartening 
news, but he missed any chance he might have had for Mada- 
gascar when Lieutenant Governor Nanfan caught him in com- 
pany with Buckmaster and Van Toyle. Buckmaster was impris- 
oned, but with the help of friends speedily broke jail. However, 
he was small fry whose escape mattered little. The question agi- 
tating law-abiding citizens in New York was this: Could 
the top pirate-trader, Giles Shelley, possibly be brought to 
justice? 

When Bellomont heard of Shelley’s arrest in New York, he 
felt greatly relieved. He had been sent to America for the spe- 
cific purpose of destroying piracy root and branch in the 
colonies, and now at last he had in his hands the kingpin pirate 
trader of the New York merchants. He promptly consulted a 
lawyer in Boston on the matter who declared positively that 
Shelley could be imprisoned without bail and punished under 
the piracy statute of 1538. All the technicalities were explained 

11 Nanfan to Bellomont, 5 June, 1699 (C.O. 5, 1042, 4oxiii). 
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to him. Reassured, though not quite understanding it all, Bello- 
mont wrote to Governor Nanfan in New York ordering him to 
imprison Shelley. Governor Nanfan was quite as anxious as his 
superior to punish Shelley and therewith break up the racket 
in New York, but he soon found himself confronted by the 
same opposition in his Council that had blocked Governor 
Bass in dealing with his pirate prisoners in New Jersey. 

When the Council met in the morning session the attorney 
general, James Graham, urged the members of the Board to 
commit Shelley—and how they were all for it! But after lunch 
the attorney general was equally positive before the same Board 
that the government could not touch this man. Nanfan, of 
course, was shocked by this sudden turn of affairs. Finally, he 
pressed Graham to state just how far he, as governor, could pro- 
ceed alone under the law, and the latter replied that even the 
Governor of New York with all the power he possessed could 
accomplish nothing at all unless he could produce witnesses 
proving Shelley to be a pirate. Such witnesses Nanfan knew 
were quite impossible to find and so the prosecution of Shelley 
had to be dropped. The Council rubber-stamped the opinion of 
the attorney general and voted against imprisonment. Shelley 
was free of the Supreme Court of New York. 

Obviously something had come over the King’s attorney 
within a few hours to cause such a volte-face. Nanfan suspected 
Shelley of using his Arabian gold on Graham. After some re- 
flection he recalled that when he examined Shelley previously 
the pirate trader had answered his questions with all the assur- 
ance and hauteur one might expect of the Lord Chief Justice 
himself. From this circumstance Nanfan reasoned that after 
he had asked the attorney general to draw up his list of ques- 
tions Shelley had succeeded in bribing the prosecutor to reveal 
their contents.”” In all probability James Graham, attorney gen- 

12 Cal. S.P. Col. 1700, p. 699. 
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eral, had been well paid to alter his opinion against the prosecu- 
tion of Shelley. 

Lord Bellomont described accurately the situation in New 
York in the year 1699 when he wrote to the Board of Trade that 
Shelley had “so flushed them at New York with Arabian gold 
and East India goods” that they were setting the government at 
defiance, and that Nanfan would punish Shelley if he could 
“but he has not a man to advise with; those that are honest are 
not capable, and those that are capable and whose duty it is, are 
false and corrupt.” * It is conceivable that not the lieutenant 
governor and his council but pirate racketeers were the real 
rulers of New York in the year 1699.’* The same year, as we 
have seen, Judge Quarry reported from Philadelphia equal 
pirate influence over government and business. 


13 Aug. 24, 1699, Cal. S.P. Col. 1699, p. 402. 
14 New York Col. Docs. IV, 532. 
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V Vira a year after circumventing New York justice 
Shelley appeared in London, where he was observed operating 
on the Stock Exchange. A short distance away at the Old Bailey 
his erstwhile comrades, How, Churchill, Bradenham, Darby 
Mullins, Turner, and Culliford were being examined for piracy. 
Shelley attended court alternately as one of the spectators and 
as a prisoner at the bar. As a prisoner he was much over- 
shadowed by Captain William Kidd, whose trial for piracy was 
stirring the city with great drama in high places. 

Shelley’s acceptance by London merchants had not in the least 
disarmed Admiralty lawyers of suspicion. They knew from un- 
impeachable sources of his past relations with the pirates of St. 
Mary’s before they brought him to trial. Following an examina- 
tion by Dr. Oxenden of Doctors’ Commons he was indicted in 
the Admiralty for selling arms and powder to the pirates at St. 
Mary’s, the supplies he had transported on board the Nassau 
from New York in June, 1698. Certainly this offense constituted 
a felony under the existing law of piracy, yet the judges con- 
curred in finding only a misdemeanor and they ordered his 
release.” 

Governor Bellomont had described the feat of Shelley in 
landing twenty-nine pirates on American shores with their 
chests of gold and bales of goods as the boldest villainy he had 
observed during all his tempestuous governorship; an equally 
bold villainy on the higher level, it would seem, was the deci- 


1 Admiralty 1, 3666, fol. 185 (Public Record Office, London). Account of Kidd’s 
trial may be read in Howell’s State Trials, XIV (1812). 
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sion of the judges of the Supreme Court of New York and of 
the Old Bailey to acquit Shelley. Following his release in Lon- 
don, Shelley returned to his birthplace, “the Bouwerie,” in New 
York, where he retired into small trade which seems to have 
been respectable, and into obscurity.” 

Shelley’s passengers, with but one exception, were equally 
fortunate along with their patron in evading punishment. 
Darby Mullins alone was executed. Robert Bradenham, Kidd’s 
surgeon, who, we remember, left behind odd sums of money in 
Philadelphia for Penn to uncover, together with Joseph Palmer 
turned king’s evidence against Kidd and both were pardoned. 
Similarly, Theophilus Turner contrived to save his neck by 
testifying for the King against Robert Culliford, commander 
of the Mocha. 

Then Turner and Bradenham petitioned the Admiralty for 
the return of their gold. The petition was granted in view of 
how useful the pair had been to the crown, but from their 
treasure the Admiralty deducted the entire expense of their 
maintenance by the government during the period of the trial. 
Great was the consternation and bitterness of Bradenham and 
Turner when they received scarcely more than half their 
money and jewelry.® 

What became of Bradenham thereafter we don’t know, al- 
though we suspect that he returned to pirate politics. As for 
Turner—because of a certain fondness he had for London, he 
secured appointment as one of its constables. In this capacity he 
proved himself quite as stupid at enforcing the law against 
piracy as he had been previously in evading it when he was 
fined £6 3s. for imprisoning the wrong person for piracy. 

After Turner the next prisoners to be examined were How 


2 Cal. S.P. Col., 1701, no. 7. Shelley’s name appears in the records as a legitimate 
trader in 1703 and again as late as 1709. 
3 Adm. 1, 3666, fol. 265. 
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and Churchill, who gleefully played at hide-and-seek with Gov- 
ernor Bass in the woods, swamps, and villages of New Jersey in 
the summer and early autumn of 1699, and who, when finally 
caught, sought to convince Governor Bass that they and they 
alone had the power to dissolve the pirate colony at St. Mary’s. 
They would accomplish this miraculous achievement by evan- 
gelistic methods. Following some searching questions on their 
own past conduct the pair were handed over to the Marshal of 
the Marshalsea to await trial. 

On May 23, 1701, the day that Darby Mullins died on the 
gallows, How and Churchill confessed to their indictment of 
piracy but pleaded tearfully that they had come in promptly 
and surrendered to Governor Bass on learning of the King’s 
proclamation of pardon.‘ To all questions put to them by the 
Court they repeated this plea parrot-like, and when Governor 
Bass interceded in their behalf, to everyone’s intense surprise, 
the pair were released. 

Like two stray dogs returning to their vomit, How and 
Churchill showed up next in Pennsylvania, where the former 
gleefully spread the news that he had dug up £1500, while the 
latter claimed £800 for himself. To old acquaintances and new 
admirers they confided that this was the gold they buried in the 
woods when they landed from the Nassau. A short time after- 
ward George Larkin, a special commissioner appointed to try 
pirates in the colonies, came into Philadelphia from London. 
He was there, he declared to officials, on the business of How 
and Churchill, who also had boasted of paying 300 guineas to 
the Keeper of Newgate Prison to release them for the purpose 
of recovering their treasure in Pennsylvania. Larkin wanted the 
pair for bribery and he also wanted the much-talked-about 
treasure trove for the Crown. He waited many weeks in Phila- 
delphia to pounce on them but they failed to show up. 


“They were committed to the Marshalsea in July, 1700. Adm. 2, 1048, fol. 13. 
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Larkin then proceeded to the West Indies on his rounds of 
the colonies in search of other casual revenues of the Crown, 
and on May 11, 1702, he reported officially from distant Antigua 
in the Antilles that he had accidentally met up with Churchill 
at Barbados and rearrested him. He had found about £100 in 
his possession. Churchill had protested violently against the 
seizure of his money, claiming that the King had pardoned 
him, but he failed to produce written proof of his pardon. 
Finally, Larkin gave him permission to go to England to obtain 
his pardon. 

What followed is unknown, for with this act the episode of 
How and Churchill in pirate history fades out. Scheming 
thieves, boastful liars, and always exhibiting to their gallery, 
these two typify the bandit mentality of the early eighteenth 
century, or, one might almost say, of any century.° 

As for Robert Culliford and Samuel Burgess, old bosom pals 
at St. Mary’s, the former, it will be recalled, was convicted by 
the testimony of Turner and sentenced to die, despite his plea 
that he, like Turner, had come in under the King’s pardon. 
(Pirates invariably pleaded that they had surrendered under 
promise of a pardon or had been forced into piracy against their 
will.) But Culliford escaped the noose by offering testimony 
that would convict Burgess. The Lords of the Admiralty had 
repeatedly declared themselves absolutely adamant on the lat- 
ter’s punishment. All was proceeding smoothly toward the scaf- 
fold in the case of the King vs. Burgess until the Solicitor for 
the Admiralty “happened” to discover that Culliford could not 
legally testify until written notice was received of his pardon— 
a point of law he found some difficulty in explaining to their 
impatient lordships. 

Day after day they waited for the document, with the Lords’ 


5 C.0. 5, vol. 726, pp. 41-43; B. of T. Plantations General, April 17, 1701-1702, 
nos. 458, 504, 771; C.O. 5, 715, fol. 47; Cal. S.P. Col., 1701, no. 1054. 
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anger mounting high and the Solicitor in a growing dither over 
the releasing of Culliford in time for him to give his damning 
testimony against Burgess. Finally the precious piece of paper 
arrived. Culliford promptly received his pardon, whereupon he 
proceeded to testify that Burgess was a pirate, and, on July 16, 
1702, the Solicitor was pleased to write to the Secretary for the 
Admiralty the heart-warming news that pirate Samuel Bur- 
gess had received sentence of death at the Old Bailey.° 

During the long, drawn-out court proceedings Frederick 
Philipse in New York appears to have attempted influence for 
his protégé and relative but apparently to no avail—Burgess 
had to die. But he did not die. Under mysterious circumstances 
both the Bishops of London and Canterbury interceded with 
the Queen and obtained his pardon. It is possible that Philipse 
had found a way to interest the Church in the case even at a 
distance of 3000 miles. 

Burgess was free. Now which would he choose, the pirate 
trade of New York or take his piracy straight at St. Mary’s? 

St. Mary’s won, and the veteran hurried back to the old asso- 
ciations he had on Madagascar and St. Mary’s when he was 
trading for Frederick Philipse. Thereafter he spent much time 
alternating between the two islands, fighting cattle wars with 
the native chiefs, looting visiting ships, slave-trading, kidnap- 
ping and being kidnapped—in short, participating in prac- 
tically all phases of the traditional San Marian drama. That he 
commanded some respect among his kind is indicated by the 
fact that the pirate Edward Halsey made him executor in trust 
for his widow and children. However, other pirates soon stole 
£3,000 of Halsey’s money from him and £1,200 of his own, 
which returned him to comparative poverty. When this mis- 
fortune was followed by the burning of his house on St. Mary’s, 


® Thomas Bale, Solicitor of the Admiralty, to Josiah Burchett, Secretary, July 16, 
1702, Adm. 1, 3666, fol. 352. 
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he returned to Madagascar to spend the remainder of his 
days. 

On this island he continued on the downgrade; his final 
degradation came when he was poisoned by the King of Massa- 
leiga. To such an abominable end came Samuel Burgess whose 
first years as pirate trader for Frederick Philipse had been so 
golden. 

The account of the Admiralty’s proceedings against the 
pirates in 1700 and r7or ends with the picture of the hangings 
at Execution Dock at Wapping, London. All but one of 
Shelley’s men who were captured had escaped execution, but 
other gangs were totally annihilated by the government. The 
colonies delivered to the Lord Admiral a throng of pirates, 
Bellomont shipping not only nine of Shelley’s men from Boston 
but with them Kidd, the chiefs Gillam and Bradish, and a host 
of lesser breed from different gangs. Bellomont had been sent 
to America to destroy piracy and the captures he made proved 
his earnestness. 

Pirates were also shipped to England in such numbers from 
the Southern Colonies and other widely dispersed sources that 
on August 6, 1700 the Solicitor for the Admiralty reported a list 
of forty-four pirates committed to Newgate. On November 13, 
twenty-four were destroyed by the government at one fell 
swoop. The Marshal of the High Court of Admiralty, in his 
charge account, implies some of the gruesome details on that 
day of the hanging of Captain Lewis Guittar of the La Paix 
and twenty-three of his followers who had been captured off 
the coast of Virginia by Captain William Passenger of H.M.S. 
Shoreham: 


12 Nov. Paid to 4 men for raising the gallows upon 
three shears sufficient to hang 24 men at 
ONO TIME” 5 « azkennnt of varied omruss teas £2-3 
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Paid for a dinner for a sheriff of London, 
the Marshall & Deputy and other officers 


attending execution .................... £1-16-9 

Paid for burying 20 of the pirates in Lime- 
Honse: BIedehs «Je xcicsce oes katie eee £4-0-0 

13 Nov. Paid to Executioner for Hanging said 24 
pirates and for halters .................. £11-0-0 


Now that the story of Shelley’s pirates has been concluded, 
except for the disposition of their treasure, the question may be 
properly asked: Why has Captain Kidd been omitted from the 
account when he was tried at the same court? The answer can 
be made that Kidd’s career already has been described else- 
where in exhaustive detail and his reputation proved to be 
greatly inflated. According to the best scholarship Kidd was not 
fairly convicted of piracy.” He became famous because of the 
drama of his trial, in which great English personages were in- 
volved. Since that day Kidd’s reputation has been magnified by 
the circulation of almost endless gossip about him in the form 
of fliers and broadsides, newspaper and magazine stories. Fanci- 
ful heroics have created the Kidd legend. 


7 Wilkins, Captain Kidd and His Skeleton Island; Willard H. Bonner, ‘The 
Reputation of Captain Kidd” (The New England Quarterly, June, 1944), and Pirate 
Laureate (Rutgers U. Press, 1946). 
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PIRATES’ EFFECTS FOR THE ADMIRALTY 


Pee gold and pieces of eight forever fascinated colonial 
merchants and officials, as well as others in the colonies. The 
Lords of the Admiralty, too, perceived its value as an additional 
revenue to the Crown. Of course its value was quite unpre- 
dictable, as the catch of pirates greatly varied from year to year, 
but still they agreed it was well worth securing. It was re- 
ported to them that Shelley’s pirates were fleeing from Cape 
May with Red Sea treasure as great as £30,000. All this be- 
longed by law to the British Admiralty. As vice-admiral of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Judge Quarry must not allow it 
to escape. 

Quarry buckled to his task nobly and, with the help of Gov- 
ernors Bass and Blakiston, eventually seized and delivered to 
safe keeping treasure that was valued at £1151 15s. However, 
this mighty effort, in all its particulars, cost a sum of £551 10s. 
For this excessive expense Quarry placed the blame squarely on 
Governor Markham of Pennsylvania, who had refused to pro- 
vide him with the assistance of a sloop and the constables he so 
badly needed. 

Though rebuffed by the chief executive, Judge Quarry took 
over the situation like an admiral. He impressed a sloop and 
hired sixteen men for an entire month to man it for an expedi- 
tion after the pirates on Delaware Bay; he rushed a messenger 
to Governor Blakiston of Maryland, warning him to watch for 
the pirates that were fleeing his way; and he hurried after his 
messenger to confer with Blakiston at Annapolis on ways and 
means of capturing any fugitives that might enter the Severn. 
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Altogether Judge Quarry spent £226 in efforts to capture the 
pirates with their gold. 

Then he found it necessary to spend three pounds for a chest 
with locks to hold the treasure, and afterward, twelve pounds 
and ten shillings for a horse and guard to carry it safely to New 
York to deliver into the custody of Lieutenant Governor Nan- 
fan. However, the largest expense, though one clearly unavoid- 
able, was that of £210 spent for food and clothing for the 
pirates during the eight months they were held in prison at 
Burlington and Philadelphia while awaiting transfer to Boston. 
Quarry also claimed £100 for his commission, which was sub- 
ject, of course, to Treasury approval, to swell the charge to 
£551 tos. for seizing the pirates and transporting them as far 
as New York. 

An expense account rising to almost half the value of the 
pirates’ plunder brought querulous notes from the Treasury. 
The charges seemed most exorbitant. Similarly, when Gover- 
nor Dudley of Massachusetts presented his personal expense 
account for seizing the Quelch band and obtaining their treas- 
ure “out of 4o hands wher it was hidden,” * William Blathwayt, 
the superlatively efficient and exacting Surveyor and Auditor 
General of Plantation Revenues in London, grumbled over 
pirate charges in Massachusetts being one-third greater than 
they would be in England. Yet Blathwayt was fair enough to 
concede the point that there was far greater difficulty in catch- 
ing pirates in the innumerable waterways and isolated villages 
of America than bagging them in Liverpool, Bristol, London, 
and Plymouth, at lodgings and taverns which were pretty well 
known to government agents. 

Colonial governors and judges habitually paid out of their 
own pockets the expenses pirates incurred, for the simple but 
compelling reason that they had no choice but to do so, The 

1 Cal. S.P. Col. 1704-1705, p. 657. 
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seizure of pirates with their gold constituted a recurring emer- 
gency that could scarcely wait on legislative grants. Governor 
Blakiston, who was a loyal servant of the Crown, informed the 
Lords of Trade that he had paid out personally forty pounds 
in the pursuit of Shelley’s pirates, but, because they had not 
given him authority to deduct anything for himself, he was 
compelled to forward them the entire pirate treasure. Blakis- 
ton’s forty pounds appear never to have been repaid him from 
the Treasury, and when, at a later date, he seized the treasure 
of the pirate Munday, he expressed the fear that the money 
he had spent for this service to the Crown would never be 
recovered. 

No better treatment was accorded the Earl of Bellomont. 
Having drained his purse of sixty pounds for apprehending the 
pirate Gillam, he anxiously petitioned the Lords of the Treas- 
ury for reimbursement—“otherwise I shall suffer for having 
obeyed the King.” ? 

From Philadelphia came a similar petition of Judge Quarry 
who reported that the capture of Shelley’s pirates had cost him 
heavily: could he be reimbursed? * He vowed to Secretary Ver- 
non that his service to the King surpassed his powers of descrip- 
tion; he would have captured all of Shelley’s pirates with their 
treasure had Penn been there to assist him, “and then I am 
sure you would not have thought much of the charge.” * But 
his pleas for simple justice fell on deaf ears. 

Such was the constant refrain of colonial officials, of gover- 
nors, admiralty judges, and customs collectors, and all others 
responsible for the capture of pirates and their treasures: Why 
were their sweat and blood unappreciated? Why, indeed, we 
may ask, was the assistance of one of the noblest of Americans, 
William Penn, not appreciated at Westminster? His prosecu- 


2.0. 5, 715, fols. 8, 26. 3 Cal. §.P. Col. 1700, no. 301. 
4 Ibid. 
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tion of pirate receivers we have observed, but his letters to the 
Board of Trade also conveyed valuable information to them on 
the habits of the pirates in Pennsylvania. Penn reported that 
he had paid £40 out of his own money toward the expenses 
of Bradenham’s journey to New York and had been forced to 
give the pirate Evans money out of his own pocket for some 
necessary purchases. William Stanton, who had been declared 
an outlaw, had escaped with all but sixty pounds of his “and 
the gold and the money of course due to me but I shall apply it 
to the great charges of pursuing, securing, and transporting 
these pirates to New York.” * 

Why did the Crown require of the Proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania pirates’ treasure and goods? Why had not this casual 
revenue been granted to him as it had been to other proprietors 
past and present? Penn was hurt by the slight. He stoutly 
affirmed this to be his proprietary right, but he did not press the 
matter. Quite to the contrary, he directed his subordinates in 
the search for pirates and their treasure, personally examining 
prisoners, as we have seen, helping pay small charges for the 
pirates’ comfort out of his own purse, and generally supervising 
the prosecution of the pirates—all this sacrifice of labor and 
money ultimately to the Crown’s financial interest and not to 
his own. 

Many pages have been printed describing the haphazard ad- 
ministration of the colonies from London, of the innumerable 
delays and general inefficiency resulting from division of respon- 
sibility among numerous governmental agencies. To the long 
list of these administrative vexations should be added another: 
that of the casual revenues of the Crown. A thorough under- 
standing of the law in their case was infrequently found. 

The casual revenues which belonged to the Admiralty in- 
cluded a variety of incomes whose ancestry was remote and 

5 Tbid., p. 209. 
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meaning obscure. The list included, in legal terminology, 
pirates’ effects, wreck, and flotsam, jetsam, lagan, and goods 
derelict, which were related to wreck, and royal fish and am- 
bergris. Barristers at the Inns of Court in London might fathom 
their meaning after delving assiduously into old treatises on the 
Admiralty, but few officials the Crown sent over to the New 
World—and certainly still fewer of the self-educated local off- 
cials—comprehended the obligation they entailed. 

The greatest uncertainty existed concerning wreck in its 
various forms and pirates’ effects. In the case of wreck, what 
percentage of the goods salvaged belonged to the salvager? 
How much was reserved to the Crown? Some officials thought 
one-half went to the Crown; others were convinced it was only 
a tenth, as in the case of prizes. 

As for the sharing of pirates’ effects, did the vice-admirals 
possess the right to one-third of their value, to ten percent, to 
five percent; or were they entitled to any share at all of the 
plunder they seized? At the same time much confusion existed 
in the Treasury in London over the final disposition of these 
casual revenues. How should they be used after once being 
accounted for in the treasury? 

These problems were surely vexing, but there were many 
officials who contrived to find a solution for them quite easily 
and satisfactorily, at least to themselves. Ignoring instructions 
from home, which, after all, was a safe 3000 miles away, they 
seized piratical gold and goods for their personal use, account- 
ing for them neither in the High Court of Admiralty nor in the 
Treasury. 

Naval captains were even more brazen in their conduct. 
Cruising solitarily on the high seas, unless an Admiralty agent 
were on board many wholly neglected to account for the 
plunder of pirate prizes they seized. The result was, according 
to the Receiver of the Rights of the Admiralty, Robert Byng, 
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reporting no later than 1727—a century before the disappear- 
ance of piracy—that the greatest part of this valuable Admiralty 
revenue was never accounted for.° 

The treasure of the Red Sea Men seized in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey consisted of money, bullion, and jewels. This had 
to be delivered to Treasury officials in London intact, and its 
transportation became a saga in itself. The treasure was packed 
into two chests and a case and with the captured pirates was 
forwarded by ship from Burlington under a guard which had 
been sent from New York by Lieutenant Governor Nanfan for 
the purpose. Enroute to New York the soldiers mutinied in an 
attempt to steal the treasure and were frustrated only by the 
timely intervention of sailors of a man-of-war following along 
the coast. Finally, the treasure and the pirates were delivered 
safely at the Port of New York to Governor Nanfan’s agent, 
Captain Thomas Clarke. 

Captain Clarke took an inventory, and, having declared him- 
self satisfied with it, imprisoned the pirates in the harbor fort 
to await transportation to Boston. Nanfan ordered the bilboes 
of the ship Newport strengthened to hold securely its danger- 
ous passengers; the chests and case were put aboard; and, at 
length, on May 1, 1700, the ship’s commander, Captain Morrice, 
gave his bill of lading to Nanfan for the safe delivery of the 
treasure to Lord Bellomont in Boston.’ 

Additional expenses included twelve pounds and six shillings 
incurred in transporting the pirates to Boston, fees for their 
examinations, and charges for provisioning the Gloucester 
with clothing, rum, and tobacco for the pirates’ use while on 
the voyage from Boston to London. Other charges were in- 
curred in carting the pirates from the ship at Tilbury Dock to 
the Marshalsea prison in London, in feeding them in prison 


® Treasury 1/260, no. 32. See Cal. Treasury Papers, 1720-28, pp. 476-77. 
7™C.O. 5, 1044, fol. 41, I xiii. 
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while awaiting trial, and, after sentence, for the execution of 
Darby Mullins. There were also informers and witnesses against 
the pirates to be paid, so that in balancing its account on 
Shelley’s pirates, though the figures are not available, the Ad- 
miralty could have received only a small percentage of profit 
from the treasure which its officials in America had seized 
under such great hardship and risk. 

Strict account was kept of the chests and case as they passed 
from hand to hand between Burlington, New Jersey and the 
Treasury in London. We have noted the manner of their 
receipt at New York; at Boston Captain Morrice of the New- 
port delivered his cargo to Lord Bellomont, who ordered an- 
other inventory of its contents in the presence of John Benbow, 
Rear Admiral of the “Blue squadron of his Majestie’s Fleet,” 
and of Captain William Sealey of the ship Gloucester which 
belonged to the squadron.* Then Bellomont deposited with 
Captain Sealey certain official accompanying papers, the deposi- 
tions that had been taken of the pirates, for the use of the Earl 
of Jersey, Lord Justice, together with an inventory of the 
treasure of each pirate transported for the information of Secre- 
tary of State Vernon.’ 

The capture of the Quelch gang in Massachusetts undoubt- 
edly produced a greater net revenue than that of Shelley’s pas- 
sengers. In the year 1704 Governor Dudley quickly obtained 
the conviction and execution of John Quelch and his men 
despite strong evidence produced that showed Quelch to have 
been a privateer and not a pirate. The confiscated gold was 
valued at £4,617,"° and the proceeds from sugar, guns, sails, 
and Negro boys at a public sale brought in an additional 
£291 3s. 3d., to make a total of £4,908 3s. 3d. A revenue ap- 

8 May 30, 1700, C.O. 5, 1044, £. 46, Ixvii. 


® Cal. S.P. Col. 1700, no. 466xx; Board of Trade Journals, 1699-1700, p. 157. 
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proximating £5,000 represented a considerable casual profit; 
but out of it the Governor and Council of Massachusetts Bay 
were forced to authorize an expenditure of £771 2s. 6d. for the 
usual charges of seizing, imprisoning, and executing the pirates, 
for securing and issuing their gold, and for a variety of smaller 
services, so that a net profit remained of £4,137 15s. 1d. This 
sum was shipped with an invoice aboard the Guernzey to Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin.” 

Governor Dudley’s expense account in course of time reached 
the Board of Trade. The Board approved it with the recom- 
mendation that the Treasury reward Dudley for his great pains 
in capturing the pirates and their effects. Then the Lord Treas- 
urer directed the Secretary of the Treasury, William Lowndes, 
to forward the account to William Blathwayt, Surveyor and 
Auditor General, for his examination and opinion. Blathwayt 
approved the account with the thoughtful comment that the 
seizure of pirates cost one-third more in New England than in 
the British Isles because of the greater difficulty of prosecuting 
the pirates in the chartered colonies. He also pointed out the 
requirement of the pirate account being made up in New Eng- 
land specie, whose value approximated one-fourth less than 
sterling. This story ends with the news that Governor Dudley 
was being rewarded with a share of Quelch’s gold as a “royal 
bounty.” 

The history of pirates’ gold and goods concludes with their 
final disposition. After their capture and the long perilous jour- 
ney to London, with heavy expenditures for expenses all along 
the way—what then? The Crown made generous grants to its 
subjects of the effects of pirates, as of other casual revenues from 
the sea. There were occasions when pirate gold and jewels and 
the proceeds from pirates’ goods were granted away in part or 
in entirety to favorites. However, the net proceeds ordinarily 

11C.0. 5, 962, pp. 62-63. 
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were granted to charitable purposes, like other windfalls, or to 
pay for “extraordinary” military charges such as the building 
of coastal fortifications. To encourage war on the pirates the 
Crown on occasion promised adventurers ten per cent and even 
higher percentages of the pirates’ loot that was seized.” An ex- 
ceptionally large reward, to be paid out of the treasure seized, 
was pledged at one time to those who would capture all the 
pirates on St. Mary’s. Truly this was a great inducement to 
adventurous Englishmen, but it never had to be paid. 

Then there was Kidd’s treasure, for which thousands during 
the past century have been digging up the Atlantic coast from 
South Carolina to Oak Island, Nova Scotia, although the 
greater part of it he had disposed of in the West Indies before 
his capture. The Council of Massachusetts ordered Bellomont 
to sell some of Kidd’s treasure to provide clothing for him and 
his followers during their imprisonment in Boston while await- 
ing transportation to England. After other deductions for ex- 
penses had been made the remainder of his treasure was sold 
at public auction in London on November 13, 1701, by decree 
of the High Court of Admiralty. This consisted of several . 
parcels of gold and silver, some diamonds and rubies, and bales 
of merchandise. 

The entire lot brought £6,472 1s., which was only a very 
small part of the plunder Kidd brought into America from the 
Eastern Seas. The Lord Admiral at the time was Prince George 
of Denmark, Prince Consort; and when the Prince transferred 
Kidd’s treasure to the Queen it belonged to her. Queen Anne, 
in turn, granted the entire revenue to the Royal Naval Hospital 
at Greenwich for the care of its disabled seamen.’® Thus, after 
his death, Captain Kidd served magnanimously the Royal 


32 The General Court of Massachusetts in 1685 promised “all gentlemen, soldiers, 
or seamen” who were willing to go on expedition against suspected pirates ‘tan equall 
& just division in all the pirates’ goods and estate taken with them.” 

13 Wilkins, Captain Kidd and Skeleion Island, pp. 245-6, 
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Navy which in his lifetime he was falsely accused of betray- 
ing. 

The ultimate disposition of Quelch’s treasure, more than 
£4,000, is not definitely stated, but the colony of Massachusetts 
petitioned to use the entire amount for the purchase of arms 
and ammunition to prosecute the war with France.“ For this 
a precedent had been set in 1688, when the Crown granted the 
colony the Admiralty’s share of the Hispaniola treasure ( £200) 
imported into Boston for the strengthening of the town’s forti- 
fications.’* Possibly it was the settled policy of Massachusetts to 
petition for these windfalls to the Treasury, and of the Admir- 
alty to use them in the maintenance of fortifications for 
“poverty-stricken” Boston. 


*4 Col. SP. Col. 1704-05, no. 954. 
15 Cyrus H. Karraker, The Hispaniola Treasure, p. 112. 
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‘Le piraTEs of St. Mary’s continued to bedevil shipping a full 
decade after Shelley unloaded Dr. Bradenham, Darby Mullins, 
How, Churchill, and the rest of his villainous cargo on the 
Middle Colonies. Although its original population of 1500 
diminished considerably after 1701, this was mainly because the 
pirates were moving over to the larger island of Madagascar, 
where they felt more secure from French and British attacks. 
The complete extinction of piracy on both islands undoubtedly 
would have brought immeasurable relief to the harassed East 
India Company and some relaxation for the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty and the Board of Trade. 

Detailed military charts and plans to accomplish this purpose 
were presented to the government by its officials and by ships’ 
captains. In general, these alternated between forms of pardons 
and strategies calculated to subjugate the island from sea and 
by land. But experience with the latter method over a period of 
a decade had already demonstrated to the Admiralty pretty 
conclusively that six-pounders blasting away at the fort served 
only to frighten the pirates back into their jungle fastnesses, 
where they could laugh at the entire navy. A decision was 
made, therefore, to offer pardons to all. Pirates could be killed 
only with kindness, it was said, and the humanitarians in 
London rejoiced. 

Elaborate directions and a time-table for the voyage were 
provided. Bundles of pardons would comprise the principal 
cargo. The ships would leave England in April and proceed 
directly to “the Island of Sancta Maria, to which they (the 
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pirates) usually return with their spoils . . . from the Mogul’s 
subjects and others trading to Mocha, Inddah and other places 
in the Red Sea and Gulph of Persia.” The ships would remain 
for some time at St. Mary’s and cruise in its neighborhood 
awaiting return of the pirates with their plunder from the 
above-mentioned places. 

After the middle of October the squadron would depart for 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India, which all trad- 
ing ships attempted to pass at that time of year as they sailed 
westward from the Cormandel coast, Bengal, and Acheen 
(N.W. Sumatra) for Surat, the Gulf of Persia, and places be- 
yond. Here they might anticipate meeting other pirates “lying 
in wait for those traders.” After plying on and off Cape Com- 
orin five or six days they would proceed up the west coast of 
India as far as Bombay and Surat, visiting the most frequented 
ports to gather intelligence of the rogues—such ports as Rhe- 
tora, Calicut, Tellicheri, and Carrwarr, where the East India 
Company had their residences. From Surat their destination 
would be the Persian Gulf. These waters they would search 
until February and then return to Surat to take on provisions 
and refreshments for a voyage in April to Mocha and other 
places on the Red Sea. 

After remaining in the Red Sea until August it was planned 
that the squadron would return homeward, stopping on the 
way, of course, at St. Mary’s and other islands where the pirates 
resorted, especially at the islands of Mohilla and Johanna to the 
northwest of Madagascar. Here they might provision their 
ships for the return voyage to England.” 

The value of pardons to pirates received enormous debate pro 
and con. East India Company representatives, who knew the 
eastern pirates from intimate contact, opposed a blanket issu- 
ance of pardons to them, regardless of merit, on the ground 

1C.0. 324, 6, fols. 253-260. 
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that such procedure would encourage piracy rather than under- 
mine it. The Board of Trade, on its part, knowing pirates only 
second-hand, favored pardons only to those who merited them 
by performing some signal act of loyalty to the King, such as 
delivering up a fort or a ship belonging to their fellows. Their 
numbers would be very few. They also favored pardoning an 
entire company of pirates on the condition that these submitted 
to the Crown within a specified time and gave pledges to be 
good. After months of wordy conferences on the high level, 
which were dignified to a degree by consultation with Captain 
William Dampier, already famous as a geographer and navi- 
gator in the South Seas, a squadron of ships was sent to St. 
Mary’s. 

In August, 1699, Captain Thomas Warren anchored the Vine 
at Shelley’s Landing at St. Mary’s. From the quarter deck he 
loudly proclaimed to the pirates gathered curiously at the 
water’s edge that he was prepared to offer the King’s pardon to 
all who wished it. The pirates kept their distance and hesitated, 
suspecting a trick; but finally they chose one of their number, 
John Walker, to go aboard to inquire fully of the purpose of the 
visit of the Vine. Observing this slight evidence of interest Cap- 
tain Warren sent the ship’s surgeon ashore with him to instruct 
the pirates individually on the King’s proclamation of pardon. 

The following day pirate chief Robert Culliford came aboard 
the Vine, attended by his Negro servants, requesting a view of 
Warren’s instructions and the King’s proclamation of pardon 
for himself. Warren endorsed a copy of the proclamation and 
handed it to Culliford. Culliford signed it and Warren noted 
the date of acceptance. Then Culliford declared himself well 
satisfied and gave to the captain the names of a number of other 
pirates with their places of settlement, promising to persuade 
them to submit. The next day seventeen more pirates on St. 
Mary’s led by Culliford applied for the King’s pardon. 
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This service to the Crown brought its reward to Culliford the 
following year when Captain Warren, recalling his meritorious 
act to the Court, pleaded for his life before the judges at the Old 
Bailey.” But the King’s pardons did not undermine the King- 
dom of St. Mary’s as had been hoped for and was confidently 
expected in London. 

Mass pardons, such as those offered by Captain Warren to the 
St. Mary’s pirates merely on confession of sin and show of 
penitence, of course solved none of the problems of piracy. This 
procedure had been recommended to rid the western seas of the 
rogues as early as 1687 when Sir Robert Holmes was dispatched 
in command of a squadron for suppressing piracy, offering the 
King’s pardon to those who surrendered to him within twelve 
months and gave security for good conduct. Pardons were also 
proclaimed for the benefit of pirates in the West Indies in 1700; 
again they were offered in 1717 and 1718 without visible 
diminution of the number of pirates, or of their depredations 
during the succeeding years. Most of these villainous characters 
were observed returning soon to their old ways in violation of 
their pledges. Such perversity Governor Woodes Rogers sor- 
rowfully observed on the part of the Bahaman pirates after he 
had pardoned 600 of them at Nassau on New Providence in 
1718. This result was inevitable. Neither government nor any 
welfare organization had a program for rehabilitation of the 
pirates after they had foresworn their evil lives. 

Many pirates showed a wariness of the King’s pardon because 
of the prevailing belief that a pardon was just another trick 
to catch them for the hangman’s noose. Moreover, it was com- 
mon knowledge among them that vengeful officials in the 
colonies and in India had punished their brothers in utter disre- 
gard of their pardons. In certain cases the jailers purposely 
neglected them so long that the poor fellows, maddened by 


2 Sworn statement, December 23, 1700—Admiralty 1, 3666, fols. 251-252. 
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their foul treatment in prison and by the fouler treachery per- 
petrated on them, damned their souls for ever surrendering. 
The next time they swore they would fight it out with the 
King’s men, whatever the odds against them. 

But to return to the Red Sea Men. One of the most appealing 
qualities of Shelley, Baldridge, and their brothers in plunder 
was their inventive imagination. They were forever planning 
beautiful ways of serving the government. When Baldridge 
arrived in New York from St. Mary’s with home and fortune 
gone, it will be recalled that he deluded Governor Bellomont 
with his cajolery and his lies about the commercial and military 
possibilities of St. Mary’s for the British Empire until the Board 
of Trade had to set the governor aright. Then later, when he 
was licensed for a trading voyage to Antigua, Baldridge stole 
the ship and sailed to Newfoundland, where he plundered fish- 
ing boats. With similar guile How and Churchill, and Braden- 
ham, of Shelley’s men, attempted to pull the wool over the eyes 
of Governor Bass of New Jersey, and of William Penn. 

When How and Churchill were captured in the summer of 
1699 they whispered to Governor Bass that they had good news 
for him. It was secret information of great value concerning the 
Red Sea Men. At that moment, they declared, hundreds of 
them were living on Madagascar who were vastly rich. But 
these pirates were very suspicious of strange ships, especially 
those carrying cannon—oh, most untrusting! If molested or 
even annoyed by strangers they would surely fly back to their 
fortresses in the jungle. However, let the governor permit either 
of them (whom all the pirates honored and trusted as old 
friends) to return to Madagascar and it would be ridiculously 
easy to persuade the rogues to return home and live honestly 
the remainder of their lives.* “It takes a pirate to catch a pirate” 
was the theme song. 

3 Journal of Bass’s Proceedings—B. of T. Proprieties 1699, 544 ff. 
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How and Churchill posed as underworld contact men— 
Spitale and Bitz living in the seventeenth century. The scheme 
of the pair was, of course, completely misanthropic. Fully aware 
of the enormous interest in breaking up St. Mary’s stronghold 
they were attempting to capitalize on it and bribe their way to 
freedom. Elsewhere, other pirates were attempting the same 
deceit on other officials. A few months later Robert Bradenham, 
surgeon to Captain Kidd, in an effort to save his own neck, pre- 
tended to William Penn that he knew a way of breaking up the 
Red Sea trade and would manage it easily if Penn would obtain 
his freedom.* But Penn was too suspicious of Bradenham to 
give him the slightest opening, as was Bass of How and 
Churchill. Truly this was a social phenomenon—the pirates in 
America clamoring for the opportunity to reform the pirates on 
St. Mary’s, who were their own fathers, uncles, brothers, cou- 
sins, and sisters. 

Pirate salvation attained utterly dizzy heights in 1709. In that 
year the Earl of Carmarthen with other distinguished humani- 
tarians of London including Lord Morton and Lord Rivers, 
presented to the House of Commons a plan to free Madagascar 
and St. Mary’s of all pirates. The commerce of all the seven seas 
would benefit, they declared, from its success. Assault on the 
pirate fortifications was unthinkable; the Crown should offer 
a pardon to all. A resolution outlining the plan was presented 
to the House of Commons and accepted. It called for the dis- 
patching of five or more third and fourth rate ships of the 
Royal Navy to the islands to bring home all those pirates who 
would profess loyalty to the Crown. 

For this expedition to succeed, Carmarthen declared, it must 
be a strictly humanitarian enterprise. Under no conditions 
should it be a project of the East India Company. Certainly this 
must not be a stock-jobbing project which over-heated mer- 

“B. of T. Proprieties, 1699-1701, p. 342. 
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chants in London already were proposing. The warships would 
transport into England the pirates with their vast accumulated 
wealth which would enrich every man, woman and child 
throughout the realm, and the former rogues would become, 
mirabile dictu, law-abiding citizens. 

The Carmarthen plan looked feasible, although it was 
scoffed at by the practical politicians as too idealistic. Its utter 
humanity seemed authenticated by a petition signed and 
marked by more than a hundred “beloved” wives and sisters 
of the Red Sea Men who prayed of the Queen “her gracious 
general! pardon to our husbands and relacons who have been 
pyrates and buckaneers and their accomplices, and for the 
receaveing here in Great Brittain them and their affects.” © 

Lord Carmarthen and his friends thrilled righteously, as they 
had a right to do, over the idea of converting the Red Sea 
pirates into loyal subjects of the Queen; but alas for their 
charming philanthropy, a daring plot against the Queen was 
hatching within their own circle. News of the scheme to bring 
the pirates back from St. Mary’s attracted to London an aspir- 
ing sea-captain named John Breholt, who ingratiated himself 
with the promoters to the extent that they appointed him cap- 
tain of the expedition. Carmarthen and his associates appear to 
have been taken in completely by this man whose record some- 
how they failed to investigate. 

Breholt’s file shows that a ship’s captain had observed him 
getting an early start in life by adeptly purloining goats off 
Sullivan’s Island near Charles Town. He made a note, at the 
time, of the lad’s talents. Some months later the pirate fledgling 


5 Defoe reported in his “True Account of . . . the South Sea Trade” (1711) that 
in 1703 there were 1500 men on Madagascar with 5,000 pounds a man, each of 
whom he knew was willing to give a quarter of it for a general pardon, or 6 millions 
sterling. He argued that trade with these pirates would be a particular advantage 
accruing to the projected South Sea Company. Yet the following year in his “Plan 
of English Commerce” he presented a plan for completely destroying the pirates in 
the Mediterranean. 
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attracted the attention of Admiral Benbow by a clever robbery. 
It was only for a fleeting moment, of course, but what great dis- 
tinction for one so young among the grizzled veterans of the 
skull-and-crossbones preying on the Carolinas to be noticed by 
the famous Benbow! 

Soon afterward Breholt journeyed to St. Mary’s for schooling 
in piracy. Here it may be imagined that he matriculated at the 
St. Mary’s Piratechnic Institute, majoring in Commerce and 
Finance. The practical knowledge he already possessed of the 
subject-matter soon brought him to the head of his class and he 
graduated, with the heartiest congratulations of his fellows and 
the President, summa cum laude. After graduation he looked 
for a job commensurate with his talents so greatly admired at 
the Institute and travelled to European waters—there assuredly 
he would find the most abundant opportunities for business 
success with war going on. 

Instead, he found the North Sea business sadly overcrowded 
and only a few of the older alumni of St. Mary’s making a 
decent living, those who managed the most fortunate contacts. 
But how to obtain a return ticket to St. Mary’s? Four different 
times during the succeeding seven years—twice in England, 
once in Scotland, and once in Holland—Breholt attempted to 
inveigle owners into placing ships under his command for legi- 
timate trading voyages, intending to run away with the ships 
to St. Mary’s, and four times he failed in his design. 

So much for his past; Breholt was now biding his time for 
a fifth attempt for St. Mary’s. How he strutted about in feather 
and silver buckle in the taverns of London regaling their 
habitués with tales of his prowess! When news came to him of 
the proposed Carmarthen venture, Breholt drank to the Queen 
for her magnanimity toward the St. Mary’s pirates. Meanwhile, 
behind the scenes, he plotted with his friend, Peter Dearlove, 
who somehow had managed to escape hanging for piracy at the 
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Old Bailey seven years before,° to seize the squadron of ships 
upon its arrival at St. Mary’s. The prospect of the theft of an 
entire squadron of the Queen’s Navy threw the conspirators 
into a delirium of expectancy. The possibilities were breath- 
taking. A navy! Plunder! A kingdom! Plunder! 

But when John Breholt was in his cups he talked too much 
to his lady friends. Among the many with whom he consorted 
his actual betrayer appears to have been Mrs. Penelope Aubin, 
a sea-captain’s wife who already knew too much about a 
spurious wreck-recovery project of Breholt in the West Indies 
by which he sought to fleece William Penn and other worthies.’ 
Breholt doesn’t seem to have thrown her over. It’s hard to say. 
Perhaps she was a government spy. At any rate one day she 
returned from a tryst with him at King’s Head Inn on the 
Strand, greatly agitated with startling news that she must at 
once reveal to the promoters. Breholt, while drunk, had told 
her everything, and she dramatically repeated it. There was 
hushed questioning of Penelope followed by solemn delibera- 
tion on the evidence presented. 

The adventurers at first were startled; then they grew horri- 
fied as the details of Breholt’s double-dealing and their country’s 
peril was revealed. Hurriedly they halted all preparations for 
St. Mary’s. (Whether they took time to reward loyal Penelope 
is not disclosed.) Thus was averted, barely in time and mostly 
by accident, what otherwise could easily have become a major 
scandal of English naval annals. So nearly did Captain John 
Breholt, pirate spawn of South Carolina, approach imperishable 
infamy in British naval history. 

The extent of Breholt’s punishment is not revealed but it is 
certain he did not reform because we have found a memorial 


® Adm. 1, 3666, fol. 400. A brief account of the Carmarthen project and Breholt 
is given in Cal, S.P. Col. 1708-09, nos. 620i-1i, 908i—vi. 
7 Memoirs of Pa. History, Soc. X, 173. 
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which he later addressed to a mysterious “Lord B.” In this he 
undertook to furnish all the shipping equipment, supplies, and 
wages, for an expedition to Don Maskarine (now the island of 
Reunion) to redeem the pirates. From his prison cell he wrote: 
“Brehold knows all ye pirates and privateers in question not 
only personally but most of them intimately with their respec- 
tive haunts and places of abode which few (if any) can pretend 
too.” ° Affirming the warmest devotion to the King, as he had 
done many times before, he expressed a willingness to under- 
take the enterprise entirely at his own expense. 

Was this petition granted? There is no answer. The shadows 
of history envelop, henceforth, student-pirate John Breholt, as 
they did earlier Adam Baldridge, both would-be Caesars of the 
Eastern Seas. 

® Breholt Memorial (undated). The Henry E. Huntington Library (EL 9179). 
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es who preyed on North American shipping came out 
of two breeding grounds: the Madagascar-Red Sea area and the 
Caribbean. Those who sailed out of the Caribbean in the spring 
steered their course by the hospitable settlements of Carolina 
and up the coast to New York; then, rounding the east end of 
Long Island, where many went ashore to trade or dig for treas- 
ure, they proceeded to Buzzard’s Bay to take on fresh water and 
provisions. Near Martha’s Vineyard the pirates habitually 
gathered to make prizes of ships passing down the coast to 
New York or Virginia. While news of their depredations 
brought men-of-war to the scene, by the time they arrived the 
rogues either had disappeared into hideouts along the coast or 
had entirely vanished on the high seas. 

From Buzzard’s Bay the pirates sailed northward to Cape 
Sable, and from Cape Sable they were drawn as if by a lode- 
stone to the Newfoundland Banks, which were always swarm- 
ing with fishing craft. Here was easy plunder, since no war- 
ships were about; here also was good recruiting, since many 
fishermen turned to piracy rather than continue in bondage to 
Bristol shipowners who exploited their labor. These fishing 
fleets from the West Country were notorious for supplying sea- 
men to pirate ships. 

From Newfoundland pirate craft sailed with the westerly 
winds to the Azores, where the looting was usually good. From 
the Azores they usually steered for the Cape Verde Islands and 
thence to Sierra Leone and Guinea on the west coast of Africa. 
The mouth of the Sierra Leone River they found excellent for 
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cleaning and watering; even more important to them was the 
colony of English traders who spread out the welcome mat 
when they saw pirate ships approaching. This coast was visited 
regularly by Bristol ships trading for slaves and ivory and also 
by ships of the Royal African Company. There were probably 
no better pirate hunting and trading grounds in the world than 
this part of the African coast during the second decade of the 
eighteenth century—that is, until the year 1722, when ships of 
the Royal Navy destroyed Bartholomew Roberts and his band 
and routed out the pirate traders. 

From the Guinea coast pirates voyaged to the Cape of Good 
Hope and thence spread all sails for St. Mary’s and Madagascar. 
From these islands and the adjacent Comorros they converged 
in the 1690’s on Moslem shipping in the Red Sea; but a decade 
later, when the Red Sea loot proved less abundant, most pirate 
craft sailed westward with the trade winds from the Azores to 
the coast of Brazil to make prizes of Portuguese treasure ships. 
From these waters they returned home to the Caribbean to 
enjoy the winter season.” 

For pirates and other outlaws the Caribbean Sea possessed 
irresistible allurements of plunder, recruiting, and winter sports 
and relaxation. Moreover, as a frontier of civilization it offered 
opportunities unsurpassed for a quick change over to a variety 
of exciting occupations more or less related to piracy, to pri- 
vateering in wartime, and in time of peace to “fishing” on 
wrecks, wrecking, treasure hunting, and logwood cutting. The 
transition from any of these to the master profession of piracy 
took place with scarcely a ripple of interruption in their stream 
of life. 

While the northern ports provided markets for their loot and 
replenished their numbers from the unemployed and discon- 


* George Francis Dow and John Henry Edmonds, Pirates of the New England 
Coast (Salem, 1923), 338 ff, 
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tented, pirates thought of the Caribbean as their private 
domain. Virtually unmolested they roamed over a world that 
extended as far north as the coast of North Carolina and, on the 
south, to the Gulf of Venezuela, and from the Bay of Cam- 
peachy on the west to the easternmost Antilles. 

The Caribbean area was mostly a wilderness of uninhabited 
land and water but revealed enormous potentialities of trade 
and empire for which England, France, and Spain were con- 
tending. A fourth power was the pirate gangs. It is true that 
they were unconfederated and hardly could compete with the 
European nations for empire, but by offering their services to 
this side and that, whichever promised the most plunder, the 
pirates on more than one occasion represented the possible 
determining weight in the balance of power. 

The most populous pirate concentrations in the Caribbean, 
whether maintained as hideouts or island strongholds, were 
located in the Bay of Campeachy and Gulf of Honduras, at 
Trinidado on the south coast of Cuba;” the Bay of Samana on 
the northeast side of Hispaniola, which was a famous pirate 
playground; the French islands of Ash, Tortudos, and Petit 
Guaves; New Providence of the Bahamas (until dispersal of the 
pirates by Captain Woodes Rogers in 1718); the Isle of Mona, 
lying strategically between Hispaniola and Porto Rico; and the 
Bay of Maracaibo in Venezuela (see map, pages 112-113). 

Far out on the periphery of this pirate world lay Bermuda 
and Carolina, representing the first stage of the pirates’ journey 
from the Caribbean to northern waters. Bermuda was held 
infamous for a certain type of sea hoboes whom we will observe 
also bedeviling settlements along 700 miles of the Bahamas. 


2In 1720 the Admiralty was informed by Captain Edward Vernon of 200 English 
pirates nesting at Trinidado, besides French, Dutch, and Spanish pirates——C.O. 
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They moved in and out of the Bermuda isles in their tiny boats 
“fishing for wrecks, and trading with pyrat’s, and living not 
unlike animals that are imbued with reason.” * Calling their life 
a maroon life they were known as “marooners” and represented 
one curious species of treasure hunters who visited Bermuda 
during the seventeenth century and who retarded its develop- 
ment. 

Bermuda had been successfully founded as a colony when in 
the year 1611 some castaways found a lump of ambergris, which 
brought a profit of £10,000 to the Bermuda Company. With 
that fortunate circumstance ever inspiring them onward, treas- 
ure hunting became a favorite occupation of Bermudans and 
visiting Englishmen until 1693, when certain gentlemen from 
London promoted an expedition to dig up treasure on Ireland, 
one of the Bermudas, and went broke.* Interest in treasure 
hunting lagged thereafter. 

Bermudans also dealt in piracy. Many of those who regularly 
cleared sloops from St. George’s Harbor for the declared pur- 
pose of raking salt on Exuma of the Bahamas succumbed on 
the way to corruption by pirates they met. As in other colonies, 
so in Bermuda officials and merchants were accused of amass- 
ing riches from trading with the Caribbean pirates. Governor 
Hope rebuked his people for not looking upon “these monsters 
with that abhorrance which they ought to do,” yet Bermudans 
were not different from the people of other English colonies. 
Nowhere in America were pirates abhorred as monsters who 
came into ports with chests of gold and with fine merchandise 
to offer dirt cheap. But this much can be said in behalf of the 
shipowners and masters of Bermuda—pirate gold was a sore 


3 Governor Hope's characterization— Cal. S.P. Col. A&W. I. 1724-25, no. 97. 
“Cyrus H. Karraker, The Hispaniola Treasure (The University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934), pp. 4-8. 
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temptation. Because of their well known reputation for build- 
ing the fastest sailing sloops in America, pirate chiefs subjected 
them to almost irresistible bribes. 

In Carolina piracy attained hurricane proportions in 1718, 
as it did in that year elsewhere in the Caribbean world. The 
storm in Carolina had long been gathering. For a generation 
pirates had been visiting the coast with little hindrance from 
officials and a good deal of welcome from traders. As early as 
1683 Sir Thomas Lynch, a governor of Jamaica who is noted 
for his discerning reports on conditions in the southern colonies, 
declared Carolina to be one of the worst for harboring and 
encouraging pirates. To support this general indictment ships’ 
masters who had suffered from pirate attacks provided specific 
details of loot and murder, yet Lord Craven, one of the pro- 
prietors, could blithely reply to one and all that he knew of no 
flagrant cases of piracy in the colony. Nevertheless, when the 
King heard the reports he ordered the Jamaica Act promul- 
gated in the province for restraining and punishing pirates. 
This law, though severe, was never enforced, as a growing 
number of resident pirates, traders, lawyers, and officials en- 
gaged in the profitable business. 

A glance at Charles Town officialdom tells a story. The rec- 
ords reveal that Colonel Robert Quarry, the secretary of the 
colony, was convicted in 1685 for permitting the landing of a 
pirate ship in the mouth of the Ashley River, and for this and 
his other pirate dealings was ordered by the proprietors re- 
moved from his high office. Quarry was further punished by 
being relieved of his lesser offices of clerk of the crown, receiver 
and escheator, all of which would seem to have disabled him 
for any further political preferments. Yet it is indicated that he 
bore up bravely, for in 1689 he was honored with appointment 
to the chief judgeship of the Court of Common Pleas. 

After two years’ tenure he lost this office on suspicion of 
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traficking with pirates again; nevertheless, by 1697 Quarry 
was fully restored to the favor of the provincial government. 
This is the same Judge Quarry whom we observed at the turn 
of the century serving as vice-admiralty judge in Pennsylvania 
and despatching voluminous messages to the Board of Trade 
proclaiming his prodigious loyalty to the Crown in pursuing 
the Red Sea pirates whom Shelley had unloaded on the Middle 
Colonies. 

The proprietors of South Carolina, when writing to their 
governors, seem to have harped eternally on the evils of piracy 
in the colony, demanding of Ludwel, Sothel, Smith, and Arch- 
dale that they pass more stringent laws for the punishment of 
pirates and pirate traders. The proprietors themselves extended 
no practical aid. Some reform was attempted, as indicated by 
the dismissals of Quarry for pirate trading, which proved to be 
neither real punishment nor reform. At other times Lieutenant 
John Boone was expelled from the Council for pirate trading; 
Joseph Morton, Quarry’s successor as secretary, was charged 
with opening Charles Town harbor to the pirates; and a mer- 
chant, Robert Seabrooke, was actually jailed by the Governor 
and Council for selling arms and ammunition to pirates con- 
trary to law. Yet none of these fairly prominent citizens seems 
to have suffered appreciably in prestige at Charles Town as a 
result of the public disclosure of their misadventures. As for the 
pirates who were actually brought to trial, many of these pos- 
sessed the necessary gold to corner the supply of best lawyers 
in the town and escape conviction. 

The pirate traffic in Charles Town from 1685-1718 seems to 
have been wide open, the pirates fraternising with the citizens, 
their gold and bonhommie convincing many, with many wish- 
ing to be convinced, that, after all, pirates were their good 
friends and not their foes. Did they not bring gold and pros- 
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perity to Charles Town? This was a form of self-delusion from 
which West Indian merchants and planters also sadly suffered. 
Probably the most flagrant violation of law and order in 
Charles Town before the visit of Blackbeard occurred in 1693 
when Want, Raynor, and Kesby came into Charles Town 
loudly boasting of the fabulous loot they had taken from a ship 
of the Mogul.” This was, of course, frank admission of piracy, 
yet the keys to the town were extended to them “with liberty 
to stay or go to any other place.” When Edward Randolph, 
Surveyor of Customs, visited Charles Town in 1696 on his 
round of inspection of colonial trade and heard this news of 
public embracement of pirates, his wrath knew no bounds. 
Then on his second visit, in 1700, his anger was said to have 
been rekindled against the citizenry for continuing to do busi- 
ness with and encouraging the pirates. Possibly Randolph’s 
emotional outburst at this time may be accounted for by his 
near capture by pirates as his ship entered the harbor. 
Randolph’s follow-up reports to the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don—his reports always represented the darkest side of the 
picture, wherever he spied colonial lawbreaking—evoked still 
more stringent laws for the suppression of piracy and pirate 
trade in Carolina. But the problem in this colony seemed 
almost insurmountable. It was greater than that of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, whose ports the Red Sea Men 
invaded in 1699 with Moslem gold and goods and corrupted 
their leading citizens. Whether South Carolina was more guilty 
than other mainland colonies in supporting piracy, as affirmed 
by Randolph and also by William Penn, would be difficult to 
determine and hardly seems worth the effort. More significant 


* Want later fitted out another pirate expedition fram Charles Town, leaving his 
wife, Mary, in the colony, while Raynor, like a few others, gave up piracy. He settled 
down on an estate and later became a member of the Assembly. 
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in her history is the fact that the commerce of South Carolina 
was threatened by a pirate blockade and that when the pirates 
attacked Charles Town in 1718 the province, though already 
seriously crippled and menaced by other deadly enemies, rallied 
and emerged in triumphant victory. It took her gravest crisis to 
produce courageous leaders and to unite the citizenry against 
the common enemy. 

The greatest peril to South Carolina proceeded from her ex- 
posed position to the pirates of the western Bahamas. Attacks 
from this source preceded and were not precipitated by the 
expulsion of the pirates from New Providence in July, 1718 
by Captain Woodes Rogers on his arrival as governor of the 
Bahamas, as some historians have thought. They occurred with 
the greatest frequency and violence during the first half of 1718 
before Rogers arrived from England to take over the colony. 

At the same time, the Spaniards threatened from St. Augus- 
tine, which was some 200 miles to the south. The Spaniards at 
this settlement, who were only about 300 in number, were 
hostile because they feared attacks by the English from Charles 
Town on their ships sailing between Tortuga, Havana, Cam- 
peachy, and Vera Cruz. The Spaniards had suffered more than 
any other nationality from the depredations of pirates, and, 
looking for the cause of their misery in the heretical English, 
convinced themselves with ease that the men of Charles Town 
were harboring and screening pirates to profit from the loot 
they brought in from Spanish prizes. Charles Town must be 
destroyed. The Charlestonians, on the other hand, hated the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine for inciting pirates to attack their 
ships, for instigating uprisings of Indians, for luring their slaves 
to St. Augustine, and for being Catholics. As charges and coun- 
ter-charges from the officials flew back and forth, the inhabi- 
tants of the two settlements were worked up into a form of war 
hysteria. 
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A Spanish attack threatened at a time when the English 
colony was suffering acutely from the effects of two Indian 
wars—the war with the Tuscaroras, 1711-1715, in which South 
Carolina sent help to her sister colony to the north, and the 
Yemassee War of 1715-1718, which she fought all alone on her 
own soil. The latter was most destructive. It entailed a great 
burden of debt in addition to the destruction of property and 
the loss of approximately 400 lives. Thoroughly exhausted by 
these wars, with many of their men still at guard on the 
frontier; fearful then as always of a slave uprising; heavily 
burdened by debt; weakened in public morale by a general 
corruption of officials; and possessing only negligible harbor 
defences with scarcely any militia in town, Charles Town ap- 
peared easy prey to Blackbeard, who was approaching the town. 
He was fully apprised by resident pirates of her near helpless 
condition. It was most fortunate that the Spaniards did not 
attack at this moment. 

Blackbeard appears possessed of all the romantic qualifica- 
tions requisite for pirate fame. He was born with the name 
Edward Thach in Bristol, England, and in Queen Anne’s War 
he sailed out of Jamaica as one of numerous privateers. He was 
unknown until he turned to piracy. Late in 1716 he is seen 
consorting with Benjamin Hornigold on a voyage from New 
Providence to the mainland, serving an apprenticeship to the 
older pirate as they captured prizes on the way. After careening 
their ships on the Virginia coast, the two pirates, teacher and 
graduating pupil, returned to New Providence where Horni- 
gold some months later accepted the King’s pardon offered 
him by Governor Woodes Rogers, and turned to an honest life. 

Deserted by his preceptor, who turned to the sordid exist- 
ence of a planter on New Providence, Blackbeard sailed on his 
own from the Bahamas in a French prize, which he renamed 
the Queen Anne’s Revenge, and steered his course toward the 
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rich Spanish settlements of South America. On his way he met 
up with a small pirate sloop of ten guns and forty men com- 
manded by Major Stede Bonnet, a purely chance meeting that 
led to momentous consequences for both. 

Bonnet (alias Thomas, alias Edwards) had been a gentleman 
of quality at Barbados, a person of fair education and some 
means, but suddenly he had thrown away all his cultural ad- 
vantages to follow the life of a pirate. He seems to have gone 
mad for adventure, although his neighbors took pains to ex- 
plain that he abruptly went a-pirating to escape from his nag- 
ging wife. Whatever the reason, Bonnet knew too little about 
navigation to become a first class pirate and was making only 
a few pieces of eight at his new profession, though enjoying 
“amazing adventures,” when Blackbeard met up with him. 
Blackbeard quickly discerned the incompetency and weak 
character of this gentleman mariner and persuaded him to 
permit his lieutenant, Richards, to command his sloop. This 
was Bonnet’s mistake for he took orders from Blackbeard there- 
after, as long as they sailed together. 

These new-found friends first sailed to the Bay of Honduras 
in quest of plunder. From Honduras they proceeded to the 
Bahamas near New Providence, where they diverted themselves 
for a time in company with other pirates in fishing for treasure 
in hulks of old wrecks, the sort of adventure that appealed 
more to Bonnet. Eventually tiring of this sport because they 
salvaged so little of value, they sailed for Charles Town, arriv- 
ing there in May, 1718. Here the pirates lay off the bar for 
nearly a week and made prizes of two ships coming out of 
Charles Town and three others seeking to enter the harbor 
with their full complement of sailors and passengers. Months 
before the town had been terrorized by Charles Vane; now the 
more terrible Blackbeard, snorting fire and brimstone, con- 
fronted it! 
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The pirate chief was commander of four ships, the Queen 
Anne’s Revenge with forty guns, whose master was Israel 
Hands, a sloop with twelve guns under Richards, and two 
other sloops. Their complement totalled more than 400 men. 
Charles Town was blockaded. Ships lay in the harbor ready 
for sea but none ventured out; others coming in sight of 
Charles Town turned and fled when they spied the craft 
athwart the bar flying the skull-and-crossbones. 

Blackbeard gloated over Charles Town’s lying at his mercy 
and strutted himself. He assumed the title of Commodore, 
making it known to all concerned that all judicial acts aboard 
his ships must run in his name. When the prisoners recently 
taken were brought on board, the pirates conducted themselves 
like the citizens of one commonwealth politely receiving the 
citizens of another. This was not too difficult an act since the 
pirates were well acquainted with many of their prisoners from 
past dealings with them in town. 

Blackbeard’s appearance struck terror into the hearts of the 
less courageous, including members of his own band. To awe 
his followers and enforce his will on them, he proclaimed him- 
self the Devil and played the Devil’s role at every opportunity. 
He was appropriately called Blackbeard “from that large quan- 
tity of hair, which, like a frightful meteor covered his whole 
face, and frightened America more than any comet that has 
appeared in a Jong time.” He let his black beard grow very long 
and as high up as his eyes, and twisted it in tails with ribbons. 
His animal-like features he illuminated with a ghastly glow 
by placing lighted matches (made of hemp cord dipped in 
saltpetre and lime water) under his hat on either side of his 
face, which, with “his eyes naturally looking fierce and wild 
make him altogether such a figure that imagination cannot 
form an idea of a fury from Hell to look more frightful.” 

On one occasion this grotesque character decided to demon- 
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strate that he was the Devil. He suggested to his followers that 
they all make a Hell of their own and see which one of them 
could bear it the longest. Two or three assented and with 
these he descended into the hold and, having closed the hatches, 
filled several pots with brimstone which he set on fire. Soon 
the pirates were howling for air, but not Blackbeard. Not until 
the others were almost suffocated did he reopen the hatches. 
Now there could be no doubt of it—their captain was the 
Devil! 

A memorandum from the log of his ship kept by Blackbeard 
gives some inkling as to life aboard the Queen Anne’s Re- 
venge: “such a day, rum all out—our company somewhat 
sober—a damn’d confusion amongst us! Rogues a plotting— 
great talk of separation—so I look’d sharp for a prize—such 
a day, took one, with a great deal of liquor on board, so kept 
the company hot, damned hot, then all things well again.” 

When his prisoners were brought on deck, Blackbeard ques- 
tioned them concerning the lading of their vessels and the 
character and destination of the other vessels in the harbor, 
threatening immediate death to any of them who lied to him. 
Their papers he also diligently scrutinized, and when this was 
over Blackbeard ordered his followers to herd them all below 
deck. Now the prisoners were in mortal fear that the pirates 
were abandoning the ship preparatory to blowing it up, but 
in a short time, and to their intense joy, the hatches were 
unlaid and they were all ordered up again on deck. 

From this trembling throng that ascended the ladder the 
pirates selected the most influential of the prisoners to bring 
before Blackbeard, who took the trouble to inform them that 
he was forced to send them all below in order to hold a gen- 
eral council. His council, they should know, had unanimously 
decided that the ship required a chest of medicine. A list of 
the drugs had been drawn up by his first surgeon; he would 
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send Richards and another pirate with this list to the governor 
to be supplied. 

Blackbeard forewarned his prisoners that unless his “ambas- 
sadors” were returned on time (the time he specified) he would 
murder them all. He would send their heads to the governor; 
he would set fire to the ships they had taken; and he would 
“beat it [the town] about our ears.” * To this staccato of terrify- 
ing threats Mr. Wragg, who was the most illustrious of the 
prisoners since he was a member of the governor’s council, 
calmly anwered that certain of the drugs he saw listed‘ 
were nowhere to be found in the Province, but he was certain 
that substitutes could be obtained. He proposed to the pirate 
chief that one of the prisoners be sent with the two pirates to 
represent to the governor the great dangers the prisoners were 
in, which precaution would also avoid insults to the pirates 
from the people of Charles Town. This suggestion pleased 
Blackbeard, especially its second part, so democratically he 
called another meeting of his council which, without hesita- 
tion, adopted this amendment to their original resolution. 

Then Wragg offered to go with the pirates, leaving his young 
son as a hostage until his return; but to this Blackbeard said 
no, because the councillor was a person of such importance 
that the government would not likely permit him to return. 
Accordingly, a lesser personage among the prisoners, one defi- 
nitely not a councillor, Mr. Marks, was selected. Meantime, the 
pirate ships lay anchored five to six leagues off shore while 
pirates and prisoners awaited the return of the mission. 

When the time limit expired with no word from shore, 
Blackbeard sent for Wragg in a fury. Screwing up a terrible 
face he roared that he was not one to be trifled with, that he 


® South Carolina Public Records VI, 73-76, 134 (War Memorial Building, 
Columbia, S, C.). 
7 The value of this chest of medicine was estimated at £ 300-£ 400. 
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suspected foul treachery the consequence of which would be 
death for them all. Wragg begged a respite from death for one 
more day, saying he could not believe that the government 
would sacrifice the life of its own citizens. The canoe likely 
had met with an accident, or, possibly, the two pirates had 
caused the delay, for either of which misadventure it would 
be quite unfair to have the prisoners suffer. 

An appeal to his sense of fairness from so eminent a citizen 
put Blackbeard in a better mood. He probably saw nothing to 
gain anyhow from murdering the prisoners, and he granted a 
reprieve of one day. But still utterly determined, he vowed with 
many more curses that if nothing were seen of the boat at the 
end of a day they all should not live two hours. Then Wragg, 
seeking to put him in better humor, asked for a sharp lookout 
for the boat, to which request no answer was made and “mat- 
ters seemed more to be coming to extremities and nobody 
thought their lives worth a day’s purchase.” The poor people 
believed themselves doomed. Suddenly a cry was raised that the 
boat was in sight. They were saved—of course it was Mr. 
Marks—and Blackbeard, running forward with his spyglass, 
said he could even see his own scarlet coat he had loaned 
Mr. Marks to go ashore in. But when the boat came alongside 
it contained neither the pirates, Marks, nor the chest of medi- 
cine, though its occupants came with news that served to gain 
further respite for the prisoners. 

They told how the canoe sent ashore with Mr. Marks and 
the two pirates had been upset by a sudden squall and the men 
stranded on an uninhabited island three or four leagues from 
the mainland; how, fearing the worst would happen to the 
prisoners left behind, they set Mr. Marks on a hatch and, 
floating it out to sea, swam behind, pushing the float toward 
Charles Town. But their strength ebbed and, when they were 
all about to perish, some fishermen, who had spied something 
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strange in the water, picked them up. Then Mr. Marks hired 
a boat which carried them to Charles Town and sent the 
rescuers in this boat to apprise the pirates of the accident which 
had delayed the return of the party. 

Blackbeard seemed pacified by this account and consented 
to stay their execution two days longer; but no longer, by God. 
At the expiration of two days he again threw himself into a 
frenzy, roaring up and down deck that he would kill them all 
next morning if by that time the boat did not return. “Still 
expecting and still disappointed, the gentlemen knew not what 
to say, nor how to excuse their friends on land.” Some of them 
sought to play up to the fiend, saying that they were as much 
perturbed as he was about their friends’ conduct. Blackbeard, 
believing that his men were imprisoned by the government, 
swore to the Devil that not only should the prisoners die but 
he would kill every Carolina man who thereafter should fall 
into his hands. 

In their great fear some of the prisoners made a request of 
Blackbeard which amounted to an ultimatum for Charles 
Town. It was that his flotilla weigh anchor and stand off the 
harbor, and if they should not then see the boat coming out 
that they would pilot the pirates in before the town “which 
if they pleased to batter down, they would stand by them to the 
last man.” ° Agreeing, Blackbeard weighed anchor and ranged 
his four ships alongside the town. The people screamed in 
terror, the males of all ages were confusedly brought under 
arms, while “women and children ran about the streets like 
mad things.” Blackbeard was training his guns on the town. 
But they were not fired. When about to apply the match that 


8 This story of almost incredible treachery appears in the 1926 edition of Johnson's 
History of the Pirates, but not in earlier editions nor in letters of Governor Robert 
Johnson which give an account of Blackbeard's terrorising of Charles Town without 
mentioning details of the medicine chest mission. It’s conceivable that to save their 
lives the prisoners would promise anything at the moment which they would try to 
prevent later. 
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would have blasted Charles Town into perdition, his hand was 
stayed by the sight of a boat moving out from the shore. Soon 
it had pulled alongside Blackbeard’s ship with two pirates, the 
medicine chest, and Marks. Blackbeard was satisfied. The mon- 
ster freed his prisoners and sailed from Charles Town to the 
north carrying with him loot valued at £1200. 

The long delay which brought the prisoners three times face 
to face with death was caused, Marks explained, by the accident 
to their canoe and also by the actions of the two pirates. While 
Marks was attending the governor and his council and request- 
ing the chest of medicine, Richards and his companion had 
spent the time visiting and drinking from house to house with 
their former boon companions, so that it was some time before 
he could find them. He feared certain death returning to the 
ship without them. 

Governor Robert Johnson and his councillors had acceded 
to Blackbeard’s demand because they knew the town to be 
incapable of resisting the pirates, and also for the purpose of 
lifting the blockade of the harbor which over a period of weeks, 
had resulted in much suffering.’ Recovery was rapid, so that 
within a few months Governor Johnson and leading citizens 
were able to take their revenge upon other pirate bands for this 
humiliation of Charles Town and the province. 

From Charles Town Blackbeard sailed to the coast of North 
Carolina, he in one sloop and Richards and Hands in two other 
sloops, with still another sloop being used for a tender. On the 
voyage Blackbard occupied his spare time planning the break- 
ing up of his company and making off with all their plunder. 
Entering Topsail Inlet on pretense of careening his ship, he 
grounded it and ordered Hands to help him off the shoal with 


°In the South Carolina Public Records VII, pp. 73-76, is given Governor John- 
son's account of Blackbeard's terrorizing of Charles Town, which in its general 
content agrees with that of the writer, Captain Charles Johnson. 
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the result that Hands, too, went aground. Then, seizing all the 
gold, Blackbeard boarded the tender and left the Revenge 
behind. 

Blackbeard had been offered a pardon previously by Gov- 
ernor Johnson at Charles Town and had refused it; now he 
proceeded to Governor Charles Eden at Bath and with half of 
his men surrendered to him, receiving the King’s pardon. Tarry- 
ing at Bath only long enough to marry his fourteenth wife, a 
girl of sixteen, he set sail toward Bermuda in a prize that had 
been awarded him. Arriving at the islands in August, he cap- 
tured two French ships out of Martinique laden with sugar 
and cocoa. He brought one of the ships back to North Carolina 
where he made affidavit that he had found her a derelict at 
sea and that the ship was therefore legally his. 

This ship was forthwith condemned and the pirates shared 
its goods, Governor Charles Eden and Tobias Knight, secretary 
of the Colony and Collector of its Customs, also receiving sub- 
stantial dividends of sixty and twenty hogsheads of sugar, re- 
spectively. Then Blackbeard burned the ship out of fear that 
some one entering the river might recognize her. 

The pirate chief spent the next three or four months roaming 
the Pamlico River, sometimes lying at anchor in the coves and 
at other times sailing from one inlet to another, trading with 
sloops he met and robbing the periaguas (long canoes) and 
other passing small craft of their sixpence cargoes. Blackbeard 
and his men all this time forced their lustful attentions on the 
landowners, who were too frightened and helpless to resist. 
On his visit to Bath Blackbeard enjoyed interesting associations 
with the governor, a relationship that readily recalls the inti- 
macies passing between pirate Thomas Tew and Governor 
Fletcher in New York in 1699. 

Blackbeard’s arrogance grew in North Carolina until at last 
some owners of the sloops who were being regularly plundered 
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came together with a number of traders and planters to decide 
upon their future course. They were being ruined. It was agreed 
there was no use appealing to Governor Eden for redress be- 
cause of his obvious friendship with Blackbeard, and as for 
Governor Johnson of South Carolina, he lacked the means in 
ships and men to aid them. Accordingly, the group decided to 
send a deputation to Governor Spotswood of Virginia request- 
ing his help. 

Secretly, a committee of their number was despatched to 
Williamsburg to confer with the governor, who, after hearing 
their account of the monstrous acts of Blackbeard and his be- 
fouling of the government of North Carolina, promply pledged 
himself to come to their aid. Spotswood had already received 
similar complaints from other sources in North Carolina and 
also verified a report that Blackbeard made a prize of the 
French ship which he claimed as a wreck. 

Governor Alexander Spotswood (1710-1722) was perhaps 
the most energetic of colonial governors in prosecuting pirates. 
His first year in Virginia he had scoffed at the idea of any 
danger to the colony emanating from pirates; but in three 
years’ time he changed his mind when he received reports of 
pirates swarming into the Bahamas. Exercising the power of 
admiralty jurisdiction over the Bahamas, Spotswood sent Harry 
Beverley in the Virgin to learn the nature of these new arrivals 
at New Providence and also, of course, to search for Spanish 
wrecks near the Bahamas which might yield treasure for the 
Crown. *° Beverley in executing his mission was taken prisoner 
by a Spanish man-of-war and lodged in jail at Vera Cruz, but 
when he finally returned to Virginia in August, 1717, he fur- 


10 15 June, 1716. C.O. 137/12 f. 304 (Jamaica). It seems that hardly any expedi- 
tion could be fitted out for the West Indies without consideration being given to 
“fishing” the Bahama wrecks. 
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nished startling news of throngs of pirates congregating on the 
Bahamas. Spotswood promptly alerted the British admiralty 
to the pirate danger from this quarter. This seems to have been 
the first official report to London of the pirate invasion of New 
Providence. 

Then a year later Governor Spotswood grew equally con- 
cerned over his responsibilities for banishing piracy from North 
Carolina. First, he summoned his Council and with them issued 
a proclamation throughout Virginia offering rewards for the 
capture of Blackbeard and his men, £100 for the pirate chief 
and £10 for each of his followers. The governor’s next move 
was to call a secret conference of the commanders of the two 
frigates then lying in the James River. Together they planned 
an expedition to capture Blackbeard. 

Spotswood followed up quickly. He fitted out two private 
sloops at his own expense, hired Carolina pilots for them, and 
manned them with two officers and fifty-five men from his 
guardships. Lieutenant Robert Maynard he appointed com- 
mander of the Pearl and Captain Ellis Brand of the Lyme. 
Guardships were available but could not be used because of 
their deep draught. They were sure to run aground pursuing 
the pirates in shallow waters. For this reason no guns were 
mounted on the sloops, entire dependence being placed on 
muskets and pistols. 

Preparations for the expedition proceeded with dispatch and 
secrecy, and on November 17th the two sloops sailed from 
Kicquetan in the James River to find and destroy Blackbeard 
and his gang. Shortly before their departure Governor Spots- 
wood changed his plans for Captain Brand, sending him on a 
special trip overland with a message for Governor Eden. 

The two sloops under the command of Lieutenant Maynard 
approached Ocracoke Inlet of North Carolina on the evening 
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of November 21st where the Pearl sighted Blackbeard’s ship.” 
Despite the greatest care in covering the movements of the two 
sloops, Blackbeard appears to have received several warnings of 
his danger, an especially significant one coming from Tobias 
Knight at Bath, but apparently he scouted them all as wild 
alarms. The months he had preyed on the Carolinas, undis- 
turbed, no doubt made him contemptuous of danger from the 
government or from any source. Surprised but not disheart- 
ened when he saw the Pearl, Blackbeard disdained to prepare 
his sloop, the Adventure of eight guns, for battle on the mor- 
row. Instead, he celebrated his victory in advance by carousing 
all night with the master of a trading sloop riding near the 
Adventure. 

Lieutenant Maynard anchored his sloop that night and re- 
frained from attack out of fear of grounding on a shoal, but 
in the morning he weighed anchor and, hoisting the King’s 
colors, sped with both sails and oars directly toward the pirate 
ship. Observing his enemy’s move, Blackbeard cut his own 
cable and attempted to make a running fight, firing his guns 
constantly, to which Maynard, who lacked cannon, replied with 
spirited though ineffectual volleys from his small arms. In a 
short time Blackbeard’s sloop ran aground, but because his 
sloop drew even more water than the pirate ship, Maynard 
could not get at him. The lieutenant then anchored and or- 
dered all his ballast thrown overboard, including barrels of 
water, with the object of coming up to the pirate craft and 
boarding it. 

As the Pearl bore down on the Adventure Blackbeard hailed 
Maynard: “Damn you for villains, who are you? And, whence 
came you?” The lieutenant answered, “You may see by our 
colors we are no pirates.” Blackbeard ordered Maynard to send 


11 See Jonathan Price’s “Description of Occacock Inlet,” originally published at 
New Bern, 1795. Reprinted in N. C. Hist. Rev. Ill (1926), pp 624-633. 
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his boat on board that he might see who he was, to which the 
latter replied, “I cannot spare my boat, but I will come aboard 
of you as soon as I can with my sloop.” Upon this, Blackbeard 
took a glass of liquor and drank to him with these words: 
“Damnation seize my soul if I give you quarters, or take any 
from you.” To this Maynard replied that he expected no quar- 
ters from him, nor should he give any. 

Blackbeard answered with a broadside of small shot, killing 
and wounding twenty men in the Pearl and nine in the other 
sloop, the Lyme, which thereupon withdrew from the battle 
until near its end. The large number of casualties on the Pearl 
was due to the fact that with no wind blowing Maynard kept 
his men at the oars to prevent the pirate’s escape, which neces- 
sarily exposed them to his fire. Now Blackbeard prepared to 
board the Pearl, observing which Maynard ordered all his men 
below deck to escape another broadside and also to provide an 
unpleasant surprise for Blackbeard. It was his strategy that all 
go down into the hold except Maynard and the helmsman, 
causing Blackbeard to think all the others were dead, but that 
at a given signal they were to rush up the ladder and with 
pistols and cutlasses fall on the pirates. 

Now Blackbeard’s men, coming alongside the Pearl, hurled 
grenades, the pirate’s favorite weapon, on her deck. These were 
filled with powder, shot, and slugs, fired with a quick match, 
and would have caused great execution and confusion had not 
Maynard previously ordered his men into the hold. Great noise 
and dense smoke resulted, and Blackbeard, seeing only two 
men through the murk, believed that the others were killed 
by his grenades. He shouted to his men to “jump on board and 
cut them to pieces.” As the fourteen pirates led by Blackbeard 
leaped over the bow of the ship Maynard gave the signal to his 
twelve men in the hold of the Pearl. They rushed up the 
ladders and threw themselves on the pirates. 
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All over the deck a general melee followed. Maynard and 
Blackbeard singled out each other and engaged. Point-blank 
they fired their pistols at each other and the pirate was 
wounded. Then they snatched their cutlasses and dueled until 
the lieutenant’s sword broke. When he stepped back to cock a 
second pistol, Blackbeard swung his cutlass with all his might 
at Maynard’s head and would have ended the fight then and 
there had not one of Maynard’s men at the same moment given 
the pirate chief a terrible cut about the throat and neck causing 
his blow to fall short. 

Maynard again fired his pistol point-blank into Blackbeard’s 
body, but he did not die. Blackbeard seemed indeed the Devil 
incarnate, for he fought on until he had received twenty-five 
wounds, five of which were by pistols. Finally, as he was cock- 
ing another pistol snatched from the bandolier of pistols he 
always wore around his waist, he dropped to the deck dead. 
By this time eight more of the fourteen pirates had died and the 
nine others, who were all wounded, jumped overboard and 
cried out for quarter. 

The terrible Blackbeard was dead. Now his racket could be 
investigated. In Blackbeard’s cabin Maynard found letters 
written to the pirate by Governor Eden, Tobias Knight, and by 
some traders in New York which indicated a considerable 
degree of their complicity with Blackbeard. These Maynard 
pocketed for the scrutiny of Governor Spotswood, and, order- 
ing the shaggy head of Blackbeard severed from his body and 
hung from the bowsprit of the Pearl, he sailed into Bath 
to remain there until the wounds of members of his crew were 
cared for. 

Bath had been especially favored with a friendly visit from 
Blackbeard, and while here Maynard took the opportunity to 
enter Governor Eden’s storehouse, where he seized eighty hogs- 
heads of sugar. This was part of the loot from the French prize 
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which Blackbeard had represented to the governor and his 
secretary as a derelict he had found on the high seas. These 
two officials had promptly declared the vessel a wreck and 
belonging to Blackbeard. Then, with his wounded men fully 
recovered, Lieutenant Maynard returned to Virginia, cheered 
as a conquering hero by sailors on the men-of-war anchored in 
the James River, with nine pirates in irons and with Black- 
beard’s gruesome head still dangling from the masthead of the 
Pearl. The plunder was condemned in vice-admiralty court in 
Williamsburg and sold there at public auction, producing 
£2,238, while seven of the nine prisoners were found guilty 
of piracy and were executed. 

North and South Carolina, together with the Bahamas, had 
been rescued from a pirate gang which for a year had terrorized 
the shipping off their coasts and corrupted numerous business 
men and officials. News of the end of Blackbeard brought joy 
throughout the southern colonies. Governor Hart of Maryland 
wrote Governor Spotswood a warm letter of thanks for his 
service,” and satisfaction over the death of the tyrant was ex- 
pressed as far as Boston.” 

But in North Carolina joy did not reign unconfined among 
all classes of men. Blackbeard had brought prosperity to a fac- 
tion of the ruling class, and now these merchants, headed by 
Governor Eden and Secretary Knight, expressed resentment 
over what they called arbitrary and illegal acts of the Governor 
of Virginia in the matter. Specifically, they contended that he 
had no right to carry the goods found in Blackbeard’s sloop out 
of North Carolina to Virginia, nor to condemn it in a vice- 
admiralty court there. They also protested against the trial of 
the prisoners in Virginia. 

127 eonidas Dodson, Alexander Spotswood (U. of P. Press, 1932), pp. 215-6. 


13 The Boston News Letter contained a lengthy account of the fight between 
Maynard and Blackbeard. 
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Governor Spotswood, it must be realized, actually possessed 
a great deal of previous knowledge of Governor Eden’s com- 
plicity with Blackbeard. Ten days prior to the sailing of the 
Maynard expedition he wrote to his brother governor warning 
him that his intimacies with Blackbeard and his crew were 
being much talked about in Virginia, especially since Howard, 
Blackbeard’s former quartermaster, had testified at his trial that 
the pirate chief had committed twenty piracies after being par- 
doned. For this reason he was sending Captain Brand to him 
with a copy of a document to state the extent of power and 
authority of the Governor of Virginia in respect to pirates, and, 
as Eden’s close friend, to expostulate with him on his remiss- 
ness in “apprehending notorious Pyrats and their Accessarys, 
and to the seizing their effects in North Carolina.” 

Spotswood expressed the fervent hope that, whatever reason 
Eden may have had for suffering pirates to live in his colony, 
he would now aid him in bringing “these villains and acces- 
sories to punishment.” Eden replied by denying the legal author- 
ity of the Governor of Virginia over piracy in North Carolina, 
to which Spotswood answered that he undoubtedly possessed 
admiralty jurisdiction over North Carolina and that pirates 
caught there must be sent to Virginia for trial or else come 
there to be pardoned.“ 

North Carolina’s ruling faction first claimed that the goods 
Blackbeard landed were wreck, but if this were so Governor 
Eden was bound to seize it for the proprietors as their legal 
revenue. Instead the governor kept it a few months and then, 
after Blackbeard was killed and it became clear the goods were 
piratically taken, he ordered the goods delivered to Captain 
Brand of Virginia. However, after the vice-admiralty court in 
Virginia had proceeded on their condemnation, Eden entered 


14 Williamsburg, Nov. 17 and Dec. 21, 1718 (Spotswood letters at Virginia His- 
torical Society, Richmond). 
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a plea in that court to the effect that the goods be returned to 
North Carolina and be legally disposed of there. When this 
plea was denied Captain Brand was threatened with prosecu- 
tion in England for trespassing on the proprietors’ Jands and 
for seizing the goods by force despite indisputable evidence 
given at the trial to the contrary.”° 

Governor Spotswood also answered objections made to his 
procedure in the affair. Why had Virginia arrogated to itself 
North Carolina’s pirate problem? In a letter to Lord Cart- 
wright, one of the colony’s proprietors, he explained that he 
had not asked for North Carolina’s participation because he 
was forced to keep the expedition secret to insure any chance 
of success. All alone that colony would have been severely 
beaten by the pirates. The goods, Spotswood assured him, 
would be inventoried and no decree on them could pass with- 
out North Carolina being heard. The rights of the proprietors 
were sure of being protected. He was convinced that if North 
Carolina had a right to these goods, their sale in Virginia 
would produce a greater profit than in North Carolina. In 
answer to those who affirmed that Blackbeard had not com- 
mitted piracy after his pardoning by Governor Eden, Spots- 
wood emphatically declared that Blackbeard had looted the 
French ship from Martinique.’® The plea of Blackbeard’s inno- 
cence was so persistent in North Carolina that it amounted to 
active propaganda against Spotswood. 

In North Carolina the faction in power was led by Governor 
Eden, by Tobias Knight, the Secretary and Collector of Cus- 
toms and acting Chief Justice, and by Thomas Pollock, Presi- 
dent of the Council, who ranked officially next to the gov- 
ernor and was his closest adviser. Pollock had resided in North 


15 Spotswood to Sec’y of State Craggs, May 26, 1719—Spotswood Letters, Vol- 
ume 2. 

16 Letter addressed to Lord Cartwright, Feb. 14, 1719, printed in N. C. Col. Rec. 
11, 324-7. Spotswood also defended his actions to the Board of Trade. 
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Carolina since 1683, during which time he acquired immense 
tracts of land. He was also a lawyer and for thirty years a 
member of the Council. He distinguished himself as acting 
governor and military leader of the colony in its war with the 
Tuscaroras, obtaining help from South Carolina, and, in com- 
mand of the allied forces, he dealt the Indians a severe defeat. 
He was accorded the highest honor of the colony when, shortly 
before his death in 1722, he was elected President of the Coun- 
cil and ex-officio Governor of North Carolina. 

In the dispute going on between Governors Eden and Spots- 
wood, Pollock was on the side of his chief, denying that Spots- 
wood had jurisdiction over the goods brought into North 
Carolina by Blackbeard. But he counselled a policy of caution. 
Pollock evidently suspected Spotswood of maneuvering to dis- 
credit Governor Eden with the Crown when he wrote to Eden 
that “there seems to be a great deal of malice and design in 
management of this affair, wherefore I hope your Honor will 
be very cautious and not to give them any opportunity to take 
advantage.” Governor Spotswood he thought too smart an 
official to act without a royal commission, so he advised Gov- 
ernor Eden “to be easy in the matter, and ready to do as the law 
directs, that they may be disappointed if they expect any ad- 
vantage of your refusal,” and, if they wish to try the pirates in 
Virginia, “it (will) ease your Honor of a great deal of trouble, 
and take off the odium of it from the government.” 7” 

Pollock’s chief rival in politics and the leader of the good 
government group was Edward Moseley. He came to North 
Carolina in 1704, and, from 1708 almost to his death in 1749, 
was treasurer of the colony. Like Pollock he was a large land- 
owner and a lawyer but his public activities were so important, 
so numerous, and so long sustained that an eminent historian 


1T Letter dated Dec. 8, 1718. Pollock's Letter Book (North Carolina State Archives, 
Raleigh). 
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of North Carolina has declared that for a period of forty years 
the biography of Edward Moseley is practically the history of 
North Carolina. He was most liberal minded, interesting him- 
self in many benefactions for the public welfare, such as gifts 
of his own library to the town of Edenton and a catalog of 
books to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Edward Moseley was also a patriotic reformer and he was 
greatly angered by evidence of pirate complicity. With his 
brother-in-law, Colonel Maurice Moore,’® he demanded vigor- 
ous action to destroy the pirates and the pirate trade, but 
wherever the two turned they found themselves blocked by 
Tobias Knight and Governor Eden and by members of the 
Governor’s Council who apparently were benefiting from the 
trade. 

Among the letters found in Blackbeard’s cabin was a most 
incriminating one addressed to him from Tobias Knight. It 
read: “My ffriend, if this finds you yet in harbour, I would have 
you make the best of your way up as soon as possible—I have 
something more to say to you than at present I can write,—I 
expect the Governor this night who I believe would be likewise 
glad to see you before you goe—your real ffriend and servant, 
T. Knight.” *® This letter was produced before the governor 
and Council and on comparison with other papers of Tobias 
Knight the writing was found to be genuine. Other evidence 
presented to them showed that in addition to lodging his goods 
in the barn of Tobias Knight, Blackbeard with some of his men 
brought presents to Tobias Knight, and that the pirate stayed 
with him in his home all night. Knight categorically denied all 


18 Many of the first families of North Carolina lived in Bath. Governor Eden spent 
a part of his time there. Other important persons were Christopher Gale, Tobias 
Knight, Thomas Carey, Eleazer Lillington, Colonel Maurice Moore and John Lovick, 
Like New York, Virginia, South Carolina and other colonies, North Carolina was 
ruled by an aristocracy of merchants and landowners whose families were inter- 
married, 

19. C. Col. Rec. 11, 343-4. 
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the charges brought against him and the Council brushed aside 
the evidence of guilty complicity as “false and malicious.” As a 
result Tobias Knight was completely exonerated of any miscon- 
duct.”° 

Edward Moseley and Colonel Maurice Moore were both dis- 
gusted and incensed by this turn of events; they now decided 
to take matters in their own hands and prove beyond doubt that 
Governor Eden and many of his officials were implicated with 
Blackbeard. They asked permission to see the official records, 
which they had a right to do since these were public records, 
but were denied access to them; whereupon they broke into the 
private house where the records of the colony were then being 
kept. What evidence they found is not revealed, but they were 
arrested for illegal entry, fined, and Moseley was debarred from 
holding public office for three years." 

Governor Eden and his party had triumphed. Captain Brand, 
the Admiralty’s agent, attempted meanwhile to secure legal 
action by the Admiralty Commissioners in London against 
Tobias Knight, since he was collector of customs as well as 
secretary of the colony, and against his close associate, Richard 
Fitzwilliam, collector of the lower district in James River, who 
was also suspected; but the Admiralty moved with exasperat- 
ing slowness. 

Brand’s charges the commissioners eventually turned over to 
the customs house officials, and before these gentlemen could 
get around to inquiring into the matter Tobias Knight died.” 
Thus he escaped punishment. Eden continued as governor for 
four more years although evidence against him of pirate com- 


20 Thid., 3.49. 

21 Ibid., 359-360. This trial is interesting if for nothing else than the many motions 
made by Moseley, who was a good lawyer, to delay action of the court. When dis- 
qualified also from practicing law many persons complained to the government 
against depriving the people of his legal services. 

22 Treasury I, vol. 223, folios 7, 7a; vol. 236, fol. 92 (N. C. Archives transcripts, 
Raleigh). 
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plicity seems certainly as strong as that presented against Gov- 
ernor Fletcher of New York, who was removed from office on 
this account. None of the citizenry of the colony who had done 
business with Blackbeard seems to have been punished, but 
with his removal the pirate trade ceased to flourish in North 
Carolina. 


12 


SOUTH CAROLINA DESTROYS 
THE PIRATES 


r 
i ail had freed North and South Carolina from the grip 
of Blackbeard but South Carolina rid herself quite unaided of 
Blackbeard’s satellite, Major Stede Bonnet. A new spirit had 
emerged in this colony under the repeated beatings adminis- 
tered by the pirates. Blackbeard had been followed by Vane, 
Vaughan, and Moody, and for the men of South Carolina it 
was either destroy the pirate gangs infesting their coasts or 
become their serfs. 

Bonnet was aboard the Queen Anne’s Revenge with Black- 
beard before Charles Town, although there is no record of his 
part in the proceedings. Anyway, that had to be Blackbeard’s 
show. Following the incident each proceeded up the coast to 
Bath to surrender and receive Governor Eden’s certificate of 
pardon. The act should have ended Bonnet’s adolescent craving 
for adventure on the high seas but it did not. When news 
reached Bath of war between the Triple Alliance and Spain the 
“cultured gentleman” from Barbados asked for and secured 
clearance of his sloop for a voyage to St. Thomas in the West 
Indies, here to obtain a commission from the Emperor for 
privateering against the Spaniards. 

But where was the company’s Charles Town loot? In search 
of it Bonnet came into Topsail Inlet in North Carolina, where 
he discovered the Queen Anne’s Revenge and found that Black- 
beard had absconded with its chests of gold and silver (£1200). 
He had even stripped the ship of its guns and everything 
else of value. He also had marooned twenty-four of his men 
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on a sandy isle to starve, when Bonnet found and rescued 
them. 

Bonnet flew into a rage over his partner’s treachery. He set 
out to kill Blackbeard, and when a trading boat he met in- 
formed him that his quarry lay at Ocracoke Inlet he hurried 
there to take his vengeance; but Blackbeard had already de- 
parted. Bonnet then proceeded not to St. Thomas’s to obtain a 
privateering commission, as he had pretended to Governor 
Eden, but to the Virginia Capes, where he overhauled a sloop 
whose provisions he paid for. 

Clearly Bonnet felt reluctant at this time about returning 
to piracy. However, it was only a question of time and the 
presentation of more temptation until his frail soul, like other 
frail souls on the high seas, succumbed to the fatal disease. 
Bonnet’s first crime against God and man after his reformation 
took place off the Virginia capes. Thence he proceeded to Dela- 
ware Bay to loot, and when his ship, the Royal James, required 
careening and repairing he returned to his old haunts in the 
Cape Fear River in North Carolina. Here, during August and 
into September, this adventurer amused himself with pillaging 
the small boats that came in to trade with the farmers. 

News came to Charles Town in September of Bonnet 
marauding, with a sloop of ten guns and sixty men, in the Cape 
Fear River. This old pirate covert, in such close proximity to 
Charles Town’s shipping, was probably being scouted on the 
governor’s orders. Immediately, Colonel William Rhett, his 
chief military officer, requested of Governor Robert Johnson 
a commission to attack the pirate, and this was quite willingly 
granted on the governor’s conviction that Bonnet was preparing 
to plunder the shipping before Charles Town. 

The policy of South Carolina had changed since the attack 
of Blackbeard. Since that nightmarish experience the colony 
had revolutionized her strategy from one of makeshift defence 
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of Charles Town to pirate surprise attacks—which was pretty 
hopeless—to that of hunting down the vermin congregating to 
the north and south and destroying them. 

Colonel Rhett prepared two sloops at Sullivan’s Island for 
the cruise: the Henry, of eight guns and seventy men, and the 
Sea NympA, of eight guns and sixty men. While thus occupied, 
news came that Vane was taking prizes off the bar of Charles 
Town and Rhett sailed out after him; but, instead, Vane retired 
to the north after giving out the false news that he had sailed 
down the coast and Rhett’s search proved fruitless. 

Disappointed in his search for Vane to the south of Charles 
Town, Rhett decided to seek him in the Cape Fear River to the 
north, and on September 26th entered its mouth. Here he dis- 
covered what he thought was his quarry holding two prizes, 
and the ships engaged in battle. After six hours of desultory, 
half-hearted fighting the pirate chief surrendered with his 
thirty-four followers, and not until he surrendered did Rhett 
learn that his prize was Stede Bonnet and not Vane. On board 
the sloops twelve men were killed and eighteen wounded, 
which represented a casualty list of nearly twenty per cent, 
while the pirate casualties amounted to only seven killed and 
five wounded out of sixty men, indicating that Bonnet fought 
with considerable less ferocity than did Blackbeard two months 
later at Ocracoke Inlet. On October 3rd Rhett arrived in 
Charles Town with his prisoners amid great rejoicing.’ 

Stede Bonnet was committed to the custody of the marshal 
at his house since there was no jail in Charles Town, while 
the other pirates were kept at the watch house under a guard 
of militia. Although the governor ordered a close guard set on 


* Account of the battle with Bonnet is given in S.C.P.R. VII, 164-8, as related by 
Governor Johnson. When news was received by the proprietors of the victories over 
Bonnet and over Worley, which soon followed, from the governor and council of 
South Carolina, they ordered letters be written to the governor and Colonel! Rhett 
giving the former “Lords thanks for service to the province and the public, and to 
thank the latter for his service.” C.O. 5, vol. 292, no. 117 (N. C. Archives). 
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Bonnet, the latter found no difficulty escaping from the mar- 
shal. A reward of £700 was at once proclaimed for his capture, 
which soon elicited information of his hiding place on Sulli- 
van’s Island, and Rhett promptly returned him to Charles 
Town. 

By this time (November 6th) the trial of the other pirates 
had been proceeding for two weeks in the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty Sessions under Judge Nicholas Trott, who was 
South Carolina’s most honored citizen. Judge Trott had been 
entrenched for a generation as head of the proprietary faction 
and was both arrogant and tyrannical in his exercise of power, 
for which reasons he was disliked by many in Charles Town. 
Nevertheless, his efficiency in dealing with pirates was terrify- 
ing. 

Trott is first mentioned as Nicholas Trott, Jr. in Bermuda 
where he, his father, and his brother Samuel were political 
enemies of Governor Richier.? He became attorney general of 
South Carolina in 1697, and as judge of vice-admiralty held his 
first pirate trials in 1716. The following year four pirates were 
executed after conviction in his court, which portended rough 
treatment for other pirates who should have the misfortune of 
being brought before Judge Trott. 

His legal knowledge was prodigious. This is not only indi- 
cated by the fact that he was sole judge of the courts of common 
pleas, king’s bench, and vice-admiralty all at the same time, as 
well as being a member of the council and a judge of the court 
of chancery; but is more clearly revealed in his charge to the 
grand jury in the trial of Bonnet’s men to whom he quoted 
copiously from the authorities on admiralty and common law— 
from Godolphin, Spelman, Coke, Selden, Zouch, Grotius, Sir 
Matthew Hale, and Molloy. 


2 The third Nicholas Trott, governor of the Bahamas in the middle 1690's, who 
laid out the town of Nassau, built the first fort, and was later removed on charges of 
complicity with wreckers and pirates, was the cousin of the Bermuda Trotts, 
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Of Bonnet’s gang of thirty-six, including Bonnet, one was 
shot while trying to escape, one escaped death by turning king’s 
evidence, four were acquitted, and thirty were hanged. The 
printed proceedings of the trial are quite illuminating. Judge 
Trott himself cross-examined the pirates as vigorously as if he 
were also their prosecutor. In his charge to the jury he de- 
manded their conviction. On their side the pirates lacked bene- 
fit of counsel, each of the prisoners in his turn standing up to 
the cross fire of Judge Trott and the attorney general as best 
he could. The accused’s only defense against the verbal mus- 
ketry poured in on him had to be either that he was forced 
into piracy against his will, or that he had not realized when 
setting out to sea that he was embarking on piracy. The im- 
pression that remains with one after a reading of the pro- 
ceedings of the trial is that Governor Robert Johnson, Colonel 
William Rhett, and his brother-in-law, Judge Nicholas Trott, 
must have entered at sometime into a conspiracy against all 
persons suspected of piracy in which Judge Trott said to his 
associates, “You catch them and I'll hang them.” The follow- 
ing extracts from the records of the trial demonstrate his 
way with pirate suspects. 


Jupce Trorr. You the Prisoners at the Bar stand charged with 
Felony and Piracy committed on a certain sloop belonging to 
Capt. Peter Manwareing. The Evidences have proved it home 
upon you; the Boatswain tells what old offenders you were, and 
that you were with Thatch off this Bar, and that you were at the 
taking several vessels after you left Topsail Inlet; and all the 
evidences prove the same; so that it appears all of you took up 
with this wicked Course of Life out of Choice; now what 
Evidences have you to come in on your behalf? or what have 
you to say in your Defence? Now is your time to speak; what 
do you have to say? 

Cxerx. Robert Tucker, what have you to say? 

Rosert Tucker. After Capt. Thatch had taken what we had and 
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left us, Major Bonnet came and told us that he was going to St. 
Thomas’s for the Emperor’s Commission, if there was any to be 
had. 

Jupce Trorr. Pray, if you were bound to St. Thomas’s what did 
you do at the Cape of Virginia? What business had you there? 

Rosert Tucker. We had but little provision on board. 

Jupce Trorr. So you went and met with some by the way. 

Cierk. Neal Paterson, what have you to say in Defence of your- 
self? 

N. Parerson. Thatch came on board and carried away fourteen 
of our best Hands, and marooned twenty-five of us on an island; 
and Major Bonnet came and told us he was minded to go to St. 
Thomas’s, and if there were any Commissions from the Em- 
peror, to get one, and go a privateering against the Spaniards; 
so I was willing to go with him, and when I was on board, he 
forced me to do what he pleased, for it was against my will. 

Juvcz Trorr. Did not Thatch carry away your money and what 
you had besides of goods? 

N. Paterson. Yes. 

Atror. Gen. Was you not all ashore when you received the Act 
of Grace? 

N. Paterson. Yes, Sir. 

Arror. Gen. Why did you not continue ashore? Why did you 
join with Bonnet? or who forc’d you to it? 

N. Parerson. But, Sir, it was in a strange land, and I had no 
money, nor nothing left, and I was willing to do something to 
live; but it was against my will to go a pirating. 

Jupcr Trorr. If you were forced, and took only Provisions, pray 
how did you come to share so much money and goods after- 
wards? You say Thatch carried away what you had before. 

N. Parerson. I could not hinder the rest from doing what they 
pleased; but it was contrary to my inclination. 

Crerk. William Scot, what have you to say? 

W. Scor. When we left Topsail Inlet it was to go to St. Thomas’s 
and I asked whether there was Provisions on board? They told 
me there was enough, which was not above ten or eleven barrels. 

Jupce Trotr. So you took it where you could find it, because 
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you had not of your own; but pray what did you with so much 
molasses, which was neither fit to eat or drink? 

W. Scor. What I did was to keep me from perishing; but it was 
not in my power to hinder the rest. 

Jupcz Trotr. Gentlemen of the Jury, the Prisoners at the Bar all 
stand indicted for Felony and Piracy committed on a sloop be- 
longing to Capt. Peter Manwareing, as it is expressed in the 
Indictment. The Boatswain tells us what old Offenders they 
were before they went to Topsail Inlet; that they were at the 
taking of no less than thirteen vessels—then comes Capt. Man- 
wareing himself, and he says all the goods mentioned in the 
Indictment were taken out, and that they shared these Goods 
amongst themselves. Then comes Killing the Mate, and he 
proves the same and particularly Tucker, he was so forward, 
that he told them, if they did not tell the truth, it should be the 
worse for them; and Paterson was so active, that he was for hav- 
ing them brought to the Gun to make them confess; and that all 
the rest had their arms ready, and all had their shares: so that I 
think the evidences have fully proved the Indictment upon 
them, and that it is very plain and home against them. They 
plead, indeed, that they were forced and constrained to go, but 
give no proof of it, and therefore what Constraint any of them 
appears to be under, I shall leave to your Considerations: tho I 
think the Evidence is very plain and clear, yet I shall not pretend 
to direct your judgments. I shall only remark to you what the 
wise Man saith, that He that justifieth the wicked, as well as he 
that condemned the Just, even both are an Abomination to the 
Lord.” 


Judge Trott was also a Bible scholar, one so well versed in 
the literal Scriptures that he obligingly assumed the role of the 
pirates’ preacher before the gallows. Selecting from the Bible 
the most pertinent passages on repentance, he, who had sen- 
tenced the pirates to die, adjured the poor condemned souls 
to come to salvation even at the last hour. Bonnet begged for 
his life and he might have been pardoned had he not previ- 
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ously attempted to escape. Many ladies in Charles Town wept 
over the fate of this “poor cultured gentleman” and implored 
the governor to save him. But Governor Johnson refused. He 
replied tartly that a cultured gentleman should know better 
than be a pirate so his crime was greater than that of the others. 

Then there was some talk of a delegation to London to be- 
seech the King—even Colonel Rhett expressed willingness to 
go—but it was just heart-warming, benevolent talk, and the 
idea was gladly abandoned when others said the prospect of 
gaining a pardon was so slight that the trip would not be worth 
the expense. Accordingly, Major Stede Bonnet was executed 
on December 10, 1718 at the White Point near Charles Town.? 

A few weeks after the capture of Bonnet and his gang Gov- 
ernor Johnson captured Worley and his crew of twenty-four 
men, of whom nineteen were hanged, so that in one month 
South Carolina, under the leadership of Governor Robert John- 
son, Colonel William Rhett, and Judge Nicholas Trott, had 
executed forty-nine pirates and effectively disposed of two 
gangs. Blackbeard had once vowed he would destroy all of 
Charles Town should but one of his friends be harmed, yet 
this pirate, all during the trial, was lurking in or near Topsail 
Inlet. When Blackbeard was removed the following month by 
Captain Maynard at the Battle of Ocracoke Inlet, the pirates 
thenceforth pretty well avoided Carolina as being too “hot,” 
diverting their interest once more to the Bahamas and Jamaica. 


3 The Tryals of Major Stede Bonnet, and other Pirates—at Admiralty Sessions held 
at Charles Town—1718. London, 1719. 
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WOODES ROGERS, BAHAMA 
GOVERNOR AND ADMIRAL 


Niw ProviwENcE of the western Bahamas attracted to its 
shores in the years immediately following Queen Anne’s War 
probably the largest concentration of pirates ever known in the 
New World. Pirates also infested in large numbers Jamaica and 
the coast of Cuba, but New Providence the pirate chiefs loudly 
boasted they would turn into another St. Mary’s. The wretched 
living conditions on the island that resulted from its periodic 
ravaging by the Spaniards and French during the war, as also 
from English maladministration and neglect, together with its 
strategic location for forays on the immense trade passing 
through the Gulf of Florida, had made New Providence the 
favorite rendevous of American pirates. A pirate kingdom like 
St. Mary’s seemed in prospect for the Caribbean in the year 
1718. 

In 1670 the Bahamas were granted to the Duke of Albemarle 
and the five other proprietors of Carolina, who made little 
effort during the succeeding years toward developing the 
islands. Of the activities of the early governors sent there the 
records speak only briefly until the arrival of Nicholas Trott in 
1694. Trott proved a more energetic administrator than any of 
his predecessors when he built the first fort, Fort William, 
and laid out the town of Nassau with broad streets and hun- 
dreds of lots for the houses of settlers whose coming he con- 
fidently expected. In anticipation of a flourishing trade Trott 
also surveyed many plantations on New Providence for the 
production of sugar, indigo, cotton, dyewoods, and other valu- 
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able commodities. He was quite optimistic over the future of the 
Bahamas. 

Following King William’s War at the turn of the century, 
at a time when the Red Sea Men and the northern merchants 
were trading briskly with each other, Governor Elding of the 
Bahamas reported to the Secretary of State that pirates were 
almost as common on his island as privateers had been during 
the war and that all the West Indies were swarming with them. 
He swore that the Spaniards had formed an alliance with the 
pirates to plunder the English—that the Spaniards assisted them 
in bringing English ships as prizes into Havana to the extent 
that “no vessel that comes through the gulf [Gulf of Florida] 
which most of Jamaica ships do, but will for most part be 
taken by pirates and Spaniards receiving them.” * 

Queen Anne’s War broke out in 1702 and for a decade the 
Spaniards and the French imperilled the existence of the col- 
ony. Since the founding of New Providence a generation be- 
fore, few of its settlers had ever enjoyed the feeling of economic 
or personal security: in time of peace they feared the pirates; 
in wartime it was the Spaniards and the French. Their supply 
of enemies never diminished, for with a war and piracy con- 
dition chronic in the Caribbean, English and Spanish seamen 
passed with chameleon-like facility from privateering in war 
to piracy in peace, and then back to privateering when the 
European nations renewed their struggles. 

In 1703 the French and Spaniards invaded New Providence, 
demolishing the fort and burning Nassau with its churches. 
Two years later they again surprised the inhabitants and 
burned Nassau with its partially rebuilt churches, this time 
doing such a thorough job of ravishment that only twenty- 
seven families remained on New Providence, and a total popu- 

1C.0. 23/12, f. 63. 1700. 
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lation of less than 500 white inhabitants remained on all the 
Bahama islands and keys. 

The islands seemed irretrievably lost, and in despair the 
proprietors, on October 27, 1717, surrendered their civil and 
military commissions of administration to the Crown. Until this 
event the Crown had conceded the Bahamas little attention, 
although in 1706 the Admiralty revealed a certain awareness 
of the military importance of New Providence by producing a 
plan for its fortification and the defense of all the Bahamas 
which one of its engineers prepared. Nine years later the Lords 
of the Admiralty still deliberated over this drawing, although 
from the beginning of the century the Board of Trade had 
been informing the Lords regularly of the defenseless condition 
of the Bahamas, and of the dire consequences befalling England 
should the Bahamas fall into the hands either of the pirates or 
of the French and Spaniards. 

Action finally was forced on the government when, in 1716, 
New Providence was invaded by a particularly low form of sea 
denizens. Since the close of the war pirates had been swarming 
in and out of the island quite unmolested. Nevertheless, they 
had not established here a pirate stronghold. Probably a few 
years’ time would be needed after the peace to settle the throngs 
of pirates and other human debris of the war milling over the 
Caribbean on the most productive hunting grounds. The pre- 
cipitate was supplied when, in the year 1716, Spanish warships 
routed the logwood cutters out of the Bay of Campeachy as 
trespassers on Spanish territory. These fellows, before they 
hired out as logwood cutters, had passed their lives among 
pirates, buccaneers, privateers, treasure hunters, wreckers, and 
beach combers; now driven back to sea they enthusiastically 
reverted to piracy, which was always their first love. A pirate’s 
life held romance, battle, plunder, and other allurements. 
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The logwood cutters were joined by many sailors of the New 
England ships who had been steadily supplying them with pro- 
visions and were also put out of work by the Spaniards; and 
this motley crew, after stealing a boat, set out to join the first 
pirate company they might meet. It happened to be a band led 
by Captain Henry Jennings; under his leadership the combined 
throng moved into New Providence.” Already present on New 
Providence was a gathering of more than a thousand pirates; 
and now the pirates of the western world met in grand as- 
sembly. 

Alexander Spotswood, Governor of Virginia, was, as we have 
seen, the first official to cry the alarm over the invasion of 
New Providence. Hearing rumors of the migration into the 
island of the ejected logwood cutters, he sent out Captain Harry 
Beverley in the sloop Virgin to investigate their strength and 
designs. Spotswood claimed admiralty jurisdiction over the 
Bahamas as over the Carolinas and Virginia by commission of 
William I1]—for the clearance of these colonies of pirates he 
felt keenly his responsibility—and the ominous news he re- 
ceived from Beverley brought forth his cry to the Lords of the 
Admiralty for help. 

Their lordships must act quickly or the pirates would seize 
the Bahamas (which they already had done) and then use 
New Providence as a base to destroy the large English trade 
passing through the Gulf of Florida. He pleaded for the 
despatch of a warship to clean out this pirate nest, warning 
their lordships against being misled by any hope that these 
pirates, because they were chiefly English, would refrain from 
attacking English ships and prey only on the Spaniards, “as 


? Henry Jennings had salvaged a considerable amount of treasure from a wreck 
in the Gulf of Florida, but when he returned with it to Jamaica he was accused of 
piracy. To escape prosecution and certain conviction, as he believed, he turned to 
piracy. 
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they have already plundered some Trading vessels belonging to 
these parts that had faith in their way.” ® 

When English officials who were scattered throughout the 
West Indies learned of the circumstances causing the pirate 
invasion of New Providence—and the news spread fast among 
the islands—they unanimously cursed the Spaniards for up- 
rooting these cutthroats from Campeachy and setting them at 
the throat of every “honest English trader” in the Caribbean. 
To this accusation the opposite Spanish officials replied with 
equally vigorous profanity that most of the logwood cutters 
were not only trespassers but also Englishmen, who, when not 
occupied with cutting Spanish logwood, made a habit of steal- 
ing out of the bay to plunder Spanish ships. 

The quarrel over responsibility for piracy in the Caribbean 
was one phase of the “cold war” of this period between Eng- 
land and Spain competing for Empire. Both governments knew 
that their combined warships on hand at any time could easily 
destroy the pirate nests throughout the Caribbean, but neither 
government wished this done. What each desired was that the 
pirate bands be kept on a leash at a safe distance from its own 
commerce and always in readiness to propel against the enemy’s 
ships. 

Early in April, 1716, a merchant named Samuel Buck, on his 
own initiative, sent two ships, the Samuel and the Sarah, to the 
Bahamas to discover how the pirates could be suppressed and the 
islands made profitable. The Sarah fell prey to the marauders, 
but the Samuel returned safely, reporting good prospects for 
settlement and trade, whereupon Buck with four other mer- 
chants entered into a partnership to lease the Bahamas and 


3C.0. 23/12, £ 105-06. Thomas Barrow, formerly mate of a Jamaican brigantine 
and most dreaded pirate of New Providence in 1716, declared he would make of New 
Providence a second Madagascar, and make war on the French and Spaniards but 
would not meddle with the English. Some English officials believed him and regretted 
it. Any measure of humanity in a pirate as in a modern gangster was merely an 
affectation. 
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settle the islands. Once this was done they petitioned the King 
—and in this were supported by many other merchants—to 
appoint the most illustrious sea captain of the day, Woodes 
Rogers, Governor of the Bahamas. 

Rogers had won fame over England as the commander of 
the privateering expedition of the Duke and Duchess against 
the Spaniards in the South Seas in 1708-1711, a project that had 
been financed by Bristol merchants and produced a magnificent 
profit. In this expedition Rogers proved himself a born leader 
of men. He demonstrated during these three years of fighting 
and great hardships an extraordinary talent for maintaining 
authority over his piratically-minded crew which other com- 
manders of his day, such as Dampier, decidedly lacked. To illus- 
trate, on one occasion Rogers quelled a mutiny by throwing ten 
of the mutineers in irons, and then five days later discharged 
the prisoners on their pledge of good behavior. This pledge 
they kept the remainder of the expedition. 

Another of his qualifications for the governorship of the 
anarchical Bahamas, one much admired by merchants and sea 
captains who knew him, was the scrupulous care as well as 
great energy with which he undertook every project, whether 
military or civil. To the Spaniards, after his privateering ex- 
pedition against them, Woodes Rogers’ name was second only 
to that of Drake. In the year of his appointment to the Bahamas 
he was about thirty-nine years of age, tall and rugged, and in 
all respects said to have been a most commanding figure.* 

To the proposal of Rogers as governor the King assented, and 
the co-partners, also of Bristol, making Rogers one of their 
number, moved swiftly on their colonizing project. First, they 
purchased the Delicia, Willing Mind, the Samuel, and Buck, 
small ships whose total tonnage was only g70 and whose com- 


*Manwaring, G. E., Introduction to A Cruising Voyage Around the World, by 
Captain Woodes Rogers (New York, 1928). Reprint of 1712, original edition. 
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bined armaments and crews amounted to but 62 guns and 150 
men. They bought provisions to last four months, cargoes of 
cloth for trading, and, in addition, materials and tools for 
building forts and houses and clearing land for the immediate 
planting of sugar, ginger, indigo, cotton, and tobacco. Seamen 
and artisans were hired, and other colonists were obtained to 
comprise a passenger list of 250 persons. Finally, a private 
company of roo soldiers was employed to protect the colony. 
Ships, cargoes, laborers, and soldiers cost the co-partners more 
than £11,000. 

Of course the pirates had to be suppressed before a profitable 
trade could develop but the co-partners fully expected the 
Crown to support their project with its warships because of the 
obvious military value to England of New Providence, and they 
seemed to have had boundless faith in their leader, Woodes 
Rogers. There can be little doubt, too, that the adventurers 
had fallen under the spell of the speculation hysteria that 
addled the minds of many English business men from the 
Revolution to the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 1720. 

The flotilla sailed in April, 1718 under convoy of three war- 
ships and arrived in sight of Nassau on July 26. Pirate craft 
were swarming the harbor. One of the protecting warships, 
the Rose, ventured too far in advance of the others and was 
promptly chased out by the pirate Charles Vane amidst much 
shouting and wild firing. Rogers observed in the harbor a 
French ship burning together with the wrecks of forty other 
ships which he later learned were prizes the pirates had re- 
cently taken in the Gulf of Florida. 

When the other ships followed in after the Rose only a few 
pirates put up any resistance. Vane, whom they had feared 
because of his ferocious reputation, avoided battle by fleeing 
with his ninety or more followers out to shoal water where 
they could not be followed. Governor Rogers went ashore 
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July 27. Taking possession of the fort in the name of the King 
he read his commission before his party and about 300 others 
he found on New Providence “who received me under arms 
and readily surrendered shewing then many tokens of joy for 
the Introduction of Government.” ° 

For the new governor problem number one, after driving out 
the pirates, or rather the more hostile ones, was the setting up 
of civil government on New Providence. But whom could 
Rogers trust? He knew only the gentlemen who came with 
him; accordingly, from their number he appointed Robert 
Beauchamp, William Salter, William Fairfax, William Walker, 
Wingate Gale, and George Hooper to his Council. He also 
made Christopher Gale chief justice and William Fairfax judge 
of the admiralty. Then, listening circumspectly to the town 
gossip about the resident inhabitants, he learned of six “that 
were the least encouragers of trading with them.” These he 
also swore in as councillors. 

Although by reputation a hard-bitten sea captain, Rogers 
perceived the need of an assembly, permission to form which 
he often requested of the Board of Trade during his four years 
of administration but without encouraging answers. That he 
could not form a council and an assembly for all the Bahamas 
from the few trustworthy inhabitants known to him on one 
island was fairly obvious, but he anticipated that after he had 
fortified New Providence securely against the French and 
Spaniards hundreds of dependable settlers would flow in from 
Carolina and Bermuda. On that glorious day he would recom- 
mend fifteen representatives in the Assembly for New Provi- 
dence, two for Eleutheria, two for Harbour Island, and one 
for Abacoa. 

Rogers’ chief weapon against the pirates was intended to be 
the King’s Act of Grace, not guns. He at once proclaimed that 

5 C.O, 23/1, f. 15. 
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all who surrendered to the government prior to September 5 
would receive pardons, and 600 or more pirates of an estimated 
1500 to 2000 who were swarming over and round New Provi- 
dence took advantage of the offer to come into Nassau and 
receive their certificates of pardon. But how many actually 
repented their sins? Time alone would tell him something. 
After three months had elapsed Rogers estimated that more 
than a hundred of those he had pardoned were out pirating 
again. Probably not more than half or the original pirate popu- 
lation on New Providence was left by that time, with many 
having gone to sea or over to the mainland. 

The population that remained, in addition to the gentlemen 
who had emigrated with Rogers and his company of soldiers, 
was quite fluid. Its numbers increased or fell at New Providence 
depending on several variable factors: the extent of unem- 
ployment in the West Indies and in other areas; the season of 
the year, for pirates, like other people, enjoyed visiting the 
Caribbean in winter; the action taken by governors and naval 
captains elsewhere against the pirates, whether aggressive or 
indifferent; and very much according to personal factors of 
pirate leadership. 

Transient pirates presented a sore problem. About 150 of 
those who had abandoned New Providence as Rogers sailed 
into the harbor kept hovering near the island, ceaselessly mov- 
ing in and out. Sometimes they sailed away to the coast of Cuba 
or to more distant Hispaniola in search of plunder, or to a 
rendezvous with other gangs, but they always returned to 
Nassau. When they came home Rogers attempted to find work 
for the thieves but little success rewarded his altruism. He 
prayed for the day when honest settlers should arrive. Then his 
troubles would end. But that day never came while he was 
governor, the white population increasing only slightly because 
honest settlers on the mainland and on the islands of Bermuda 
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and Anguilla, whom he invited to New Providence, felt no 
desire to emigrate to an island where their lives and property 
would remain in constant jeopardy from attacks of pirates and 
Spaniards. 

On the roll of pirate chiefs frequenting the Bahamas before 
the arrival of Woodes Rogers appear the names of some of the 
most famous American pirates. The list includes Henry Jen- 
nings, Charles Vane, Edward England (who later joined with 
John Plantain, King of Madagascar), Benjamin Hornigold 
(who was Blackbeard’s tutor), Thomas Cockran, John Martel, 
Thomas Barrow, Stede Bonnet (alias Edwards, alias Thomas), 
and Blackbeard himself. These chiefs with their gangs plun- 
dered shipping of the western Caribbean during the years 1716- 
1720, as well as the coastwise trade from Charles Town to the 
Capes of Virginia, although their pickings were always con- 
temptibly small when compared with the riches the St. Mary’s 
pirates took from Moslem ships at their back door in the 
Red Sea. 

None of the pirate leaders mentioned above happened to be 
in the harbor when Rogers arrived—except Vane, who ran out 
with little show of fight. Only two, Hornigold and Cockran, 
came in to accept the royal pardon, although Blackbeard and 
Bonnet surrendered at this time in North Carolina and then 
promptly returned to piracy. Rogers quickly tested the reforma- 
tion of Hornigold by sending him with two sloops after Vane, 
but the latter escaped to sea sending back word that he would 
soon join Bonnet and the two of them would then take a 
terrible revenge on New Providence. 

For eight months Vane hovered about New Providence hurl- 
ing obscene threats at the governor, which did no harm; by his 
presence, however, he lured from the island some of the “re- 
formed” pirates. In the latter part of October these stole several 
craft in port, which were then preparing to trade with Spanish 
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settlements on Cuba, and ran away to join Vane,’ whereupon 
Rogers despatched Hornigold and Cockran in pursuit and they 
returned with a bag of 13 prisoners. Rogers rejoiced over this 
convincing proof of the conversion to good citizenship of 
Hornigold and Cockran. He hoped their example of loyalty 
to the King would exert a beneficent influence on the others at 
Nassau. But more beneficent, to his way of thinking, would be 
the hanging of some of these blackguards in sight of all the 
citizens of Nassau, to discourage any others who still felt the 
urge to become pirates. 

Did Woodes Rogers, Governor of the Bahamas, possess the 
authority to bring the pirates to trial? No such power had been 
vested in him by the Crown. Whether or no, he proceeded to 
appoint a commission of judges for that purpose. In the true 
pioneer spirit he reflected that, although he had no commission 
to hang them, justice need not wait on legal forms that are 
“something deficient.” After a somewhat prolonged prosecu- 
tion or persecution, ten of the thirteen pirates were convicted 
and eight were brought to the scaffold. These eight boasted 
they would never hang. They declared to each other that they 
would be rescued. A lot of menacing figures newly arrived at 
Nassau gathered close to the foot of the gallows pressing close 
up against the guards, and the robbers looking down from the 
stage tearfully implored their brothers to save them, but no one 
stirred and the traps were sprung. Governor Rogers had taken 
extra precautions against being cheated by completely en- 
circling the scaffold with a double guard of soldiers. 

The scene was thus vividly pictured by the court register: 
“Wherefore about ten a clock the Prisoners wer released of 
their Irons & Comitted to the charge and care of Thos. Robin- 
son Esqr. comissioned provost marshall for that day, who 


®C.O. 23/1 ff. 23-4. The first detailed report Woodes Rogers gave to the Board of 
Trade, dated October 31, 1718. He started this letter on October 31st and finished it 
November 4. 
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according to custome in such cases pinioned them & ordered the 
Guards appointed to assist him, to lead them to the tops of the 
ramparts fronting the sea, which was well guarded by the 
Governour, Soldiers & people, to the number of about one 
hundred. At the prisoners request severall prayers & psalms 
selected were read in which all present joyn’d. When the service 
was ended, Orders were given to the marshall, & he conducted 
the prisoneers down a ladder, provided on purpose to the fort 
of the wall, where was a gallows erected, & a black Flagg 
hoisted thereon & under it a stage, supported by three Butts, on 
which they ascended by another ladder, where the hangman 
fastned the cords as dexterously as if he had been a servitour 
at Trybourne. They had % of an houre allow’d under the 
gallows which was spent by them in singing of Psalms, & some 
exhortations to their old consorts, & the other sort of spectators 
who got as near to the foot of the Gallows, as the marshalls 
guard would suffer them. Then the Governour ordered the 
marshall to make ready & all the prisoners expecting the launch, 
the Governour thought fitt to order George Rounsivel to be 
untied,” & when brought off the stage, the butts having ropes 
about them, were hauled away, upon which the stage fell & the 
eight swung off.” 

However, this public hanging did not appreciably discourage 
the pirates at Nassau as Woodes Rogers had hoped. Those 
hanged were but of the rank and file whom their own kind 
berated as stupid for being caught. None of the chiefs was 
caught and hanged, which made a difference, for it is a fact of 
pirate history that whenever a pirate chief died in battle, was 
executed, or was driven into retirement, his company, and 
others confederated with it, broke up and the danger of piracy 
from that quarter vanished for the time being. Good examples 
are the gradual disappearance of the pirates from St. Mary’s 


7 Freed because of his parents’ previous services to the Crown. 
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after the forced departure of King Baldridge in 1698; the lifting 
of the blockade from Charles Town and Carolina after the 
execution of Stede Bonnet and the killing of Blackbeard by 
Lieutenant Maynard; and the break-up of piracy in the Carib- 
bean for a number of years following the death of the great 
pirate captain, Bartholomew Roberts, at Cape Corso Castle in 
the year 1722. 

Governor Woodes Rogers was expected by the cosmic im- 
perialists in London government offices to execute faithfully the 
following program: suppress the pirates on the Bahamas; beat 
off the attacks of the Spanish and French who had surprised 
New Providence just 34 times in 15 years when his island was 
vulnerable from all directions; and, what was most important 
to all of them, convert New Providence into a military strong- 
hold from which to launch attacks by English forces on the 
Spanish at Trinidado, St. Jago, and Havana on Cuba, and also 
on the Spanish at various fortified places along the coast of 
Central America and at St. Augustine. The French at Haiti 
might also be attacked from New Providence. Why not con- 
quer also the Spanish colonies of Colombia and Venezuela? 
So much to be accomplished with so little. It could be done 
only in the armchairs at Westminister. 

Success even to a moderate degree in any of these enterprises 
was precluded by weakness all along the line in the financial 
backing of the co-partners; in the failure of naval support by 
the Crown; and in the avoidance of the Bahamas for good 
reason by artisans, laborers, and planters without whom the 
resources of New Providence could not be developed and the 
colony firmly established as an imperial outpost in the Carib- 
bean. Woodes Rogers came as an enthusiast, although he always 
kept his feet on the ground. Like Trott before him he had 
visions of expansive plantations over the islands, but also of a 
variety of small manufactures at Nassau, and a thriving trade 
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with South Carolina, Jamaica, and Cuba. However, about all 
that it was conceivably possible for him to accomplish under 
the physical and human adversities besetting the Bahamas, 
made worse by the indifference and ignorance of home officials, 
was the preservation of these islands from the pirates and 
Spaniards. This became a necessity whatever happened. 

Within three months after the arrival of the settlers, one-half 
of their number perished from an epidemic, and all the supplies 
the ships brought from England were consumed within five 
months. Rogers attributed the epidemic to the awful stench 
that covered the island arising from the rotting hides of 
slaughtered cattle the pirates had left behind in their haste to 
escape from the place. Then the two factors employed by the 
lessees died, leaving to Rogers the additional task of attending 
to the business accounts of the partnership. Still worse, two of 
the convoying warships departed immediately and the third 
within a month, leaving the settlement unprotected except for 
the guardship, Delicia. This sloop and three others Rogers and 
his partners armed at their own expense to scout for pirates 
among the keys near New Providence. 

Life on New Providence in the period 1718-1721 is portrayed 
by Rogers in the fortnightly letters he wrote to the Board of 
Trade in London. He reports to them at great length on the 
character of the inhabitants, the island’s economic resources, 
and on his unwearying efforts to control the pirates and defend 
the island against the Spaniards. His entire correspondence, his 
letters dated October 31 to November 4 and particularly De- 
cember 24, 1718, indicate that he was a vigilant and efficient 
administrator. Most interesting is the appealing personality that 
rises above the civil and military official when he praises pirate 
Hornigold who, even before his pardon, “in the very acts of 
piracy he committed most people spoke well of his generosity,” 
or when he pleads with the Crown to pardon George Roun- 
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sivel, whom he wished saved from the gallows because of pre- 
vious services of his parents in England to the King. 

Rogers needed both the vision of a capable civil administrator 
and the iron discipline of a drill sergeant, caught inextricably 
as he was between a collection of domestic and alien pirates and 
the Spaniards established on Cuba. He had proved his greatness 
as captain of a privateersman. Now he was to be tested as gover- 
nor of a semi-pirate colony. Discovering one day some of his 
soldiers and the Palatines, who had come with him to the 
Bahamas as colonists, plotting to deliver over the fort to the 
Spaniards, he lashed the ringleaders with a whip until his 
strength failed. He might have hanged them for treason. His 
situation at times approached such absurdities that he would 
either laugh or groan over the follies of his “settlers” while he 
vented his steadily accumulating bitterness on the obtuse and 
inept officials at the Admiralty who denied him the warships, 
the soldiers, and the money for which he pleaded in every letter 
to save the Bahamas for the British Empire. Only the sea birds 
heard his cries of anguish. 

When Woodes Rogers arrived in July, 1718, he was con- 
fronted by the ruins of Trott’s fort, Fort William, which he set 
about rebuilding. Though wages were “extravagantly dear” 
and many of his people were dead and others sick from the 
stink epidemic, he finished the fort before Christmas Day. The 
section of the fort commanding the entrance to the harbor he 
made the strongest part by placing there eight six-pounders. In 
addition to the hired company of soldiers he had brought over 
he organized the inhabitants into three companies of militia. 
For defense at sea he possessed the guardship Delicia, with 
40 guns and 70 men, and the two sloops which he and his co- 
partners had armed. These were obviously quite inadequate 
protection against any determined attack by the Spaniards yet 
no warship was ever assigned by the Admiralty to New Pro- 
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vidence during his administration. Three warships were regu- 
larly stationed at New York and one at Jamaica, but New 
Providence was allowed to shift for itself. 

Rogers saw prospects for the quick development of a profit- 
able trade which sailors returning to Bristol on Buck’s ship, the 
Samuel, in 1716, had predicted so enthusiastically. He antici- 
pated raking enough salt at Exuma and the windward Bahamas 
to supply the cod fishermen at Newfoundland. The whale 
fisheries might be promoted by importing men from Bermuda, 
who were expert in this business, to instruct his people. Amber- 
gris was being found on the shore in some quantity. 

Woodes Rogers, like most adventurers of his day, suffered 
from treasure fever. Bermuda Colony, old timers recalled, got its 
start when a giant lump of ambergris was discovered on its 
shore a century earlier, and Sir William Phips had recovered 
treasure worth a half million dollars from a Spanish treasure 
wreck at Silver Banks off Hispaniola. Who could forget that? 
There were many wrecked galleons in the Gulf of Florida and 
the Bahama Channel only waiting to deliver up their fabulous 
riches to men of energy and ingenuity, which the Bahamans 
were, 

However, for the men of New Providence more certain if less 
fabulous wealth lay in sugar cane, “the finest cotton in the 
world,” mahogany, cedar, and pine, manchineel, lignum vitae, 
crown ebony, braziletto, and other dyeing woods. A valuable 
export trade lay in dye woods, but also to be exported were salt, 
oil, turtle shells, and fruits to neighboring colonies. The prin- 
cipal trade of New Providence in 1723 was the exportation of 
fruits to South Carolina in exchange for that colony’s provi- 
sions, although some vessels sailed regularly to Jamaica where 
the sailors secured employment making rum and sugar after 
exchanging salt and braziletto for Jamaican products. 

A few traders came from New England, New York, Rhode 
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Island, and Bermuda, returning with braziletto, madera plank, 
lignum vitae, turtle and turtle shells, etc. The importation of 
non-perishable goods from the northern colonies and Great 
Britain even as late as 1729, was small, the inhabitants using 
only the coarsest linen, oznabrigs, coarse woolens, shoes, hats, 
stockings, cordage, sail cloth, and iron work for building vessels 
and houses, all to the value of but £3,000 annually. 

In r718 Bahaman trade in the products mentioned above was 
mostly potential, not actual, because most of the inhabitants at 
the beginning of Rogers’ administration were wholly unreliable 
for any kind of labor except as seamen. Those occupying the 
island were “so addicted to idleness that they would choose 
rather almost to starve than work.” Consequently, the governor, 
despairing of such people ever cultivating the soil, encouraged 
them to enlist on merchant craft where he hoped they would 
do honest work, while he continued his prayers for immigrants 
from South Carolina, Bermuda, and the Leewards. The follow- 
ing picture of his “wreches” presented to the Lords of Trade 
must be a classic portrait of cooperative laziness. 

Despite the fact that New Providence had been surprised by 
the enemy thirty-four times in the preceding fifteen years, 
Rogers could keep his guards at their posts neither sober nor 
awake. He whipped, fined, and imprisoned them but it did no 
good. He and his officers could slip up on the guards at any 
time and carry off their arms, “and as for work the inhabitants 
mortally hate it for when they have clear’d a patch that will 
supply them with potatoes and yams & very little else, fish being 
so plenty and either turtle or goanas on the neighbouring 
islands, they eat them instead of meat, and covet no stock of 
cattle but thus live poorly & indolently with a seeming content 
& pray for nothing but wrecks or pirates, and few of them have 
an opinion of a regular orderly life under any sort of govern- 
ment and would rather spend all they have at a Punch House 
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than pay me one tenth to save their familys & all that’s dear to 
them.” ® 

New Providence had no assembly but by taking a poll Rogers 
obtained the people’s consent to the payment of a tax for 
strengthening the fortifications. However, in three weeks time 
they raised such a great howl over the intolerable burden of the 
tax, as if it were ship money again violating the rights of 
Englishmen, that he had to abandon his efforts to collect it. 
Accordingly, in order to complete the defenses, Rogers with his 
soldiers and passengers ate, drank, and worked with the in- 
habitants, standing watch themselves when they were found 
drunk and drowsy, and so “With much application & expense 
of provisions, liquors being supplied while at work,” the gover- 
nor was able to report at Christmas (1718) that Fort William 
was constructed. Proudly he forwarded a drawing of it to the 
Board of Trade in London. 

Care was taken to inform the inhabitants that they were 
building a fort to keep out the Spaniards. Rogers and his Coun- 
cillors breathed not a word about protection of the island from 
pirates because the people were heard reminding each other 
constantly that it was as bad as treason to keep out the pirates 
when they were willing to come in and say they would be 
honest and live under the government. On the contrary, Rogers 
talked loudly of the coming war with Spain, stimulating “their 
innate thirst of Revenge on the Spaniard” with daily news 
rations of brutal Spanish atrocities. Thus by recourse alternately 
to hate propaganda and mugs of flaming rum, Rogers spurred 
on 200 men to labor fourteen consecutive days on the fort. In- 
credible spectacle of pirate industry! Rogers and his friends 
stood amazed and laughed uproariously to themselves over the 
zeal of the pirates in building walls against themselves.’ 
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Who would attack New Providence first, the pirates or the 
Spaniards? In either event the settlement could expect no help 
from governors of neighboring colonies. Rogers appealed for 
aid to Jamaica, Barbados, and the other islands, also to the 
governor of Virginia, and even to his excellency in distant New 
York. Scarcely any English governor in America did he 
neglect. All of which hopeful maneuvering resulted in a few 
warships passing by New Providence wishing him a Merry 
Christmas. 

The following month Rogers feared his numbers too small to 
repel the Spaniards should they attack. He debated his line of 
action were the pirates to attack first. Would it not be better 
to receive them as allies against the Spaniards rather than risk 
the vital danger of his inhabitants joining their pirate friends 
and taking possession of the island? He could not well forget 
the plot he had discovered to seize the fort. Perhaps a more im- 
portant consideration for Rogers was the fact that all his inhabi- 
tants and most of their roving friends were Englishmen and 
nothing, apparently, suited Englishmen better than fighting 
Spaniards. After much calculating of probable results from this 
and from that course of action, Rogers resolved to embrace all 
the pirates. 

The first news of Spanish plans to invade New Providence 
came to the governor while all hands zealously labored on the 
fortifications, and, as we have seen, it gained magnitude in its 
telling. However, shortly afterward it was reported authenti- 
cally that Havana had welcomed the “Governor of New Provi- 
dence” arriving from Madrid. Spain had always claimed 
ownership of the Bahamas. 

Sinister news this was, but worse information came, in 
February, 1719, from Captain John Dennis, who had been sent 
by the Governor of Jamaica to Havana to demand English pris- 
oners and had stopped at New Providence on his way home. 
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The Captain warned Governor Rogers and members of his 
Council of an impending attack, that he had observed Spaniards 
filling out four large ships and ten sloops and periaguas with 
2000 to 3000 men, and that there were, in addition, 700 or 
more Spaniards fishing for treasure on wrecks who could be 
expected to join the flotilla for war on the English. Again 
Rogers rushed dispatches to neighboring colonies asking for 
the help of warships—the Spaniards were coming! '” And 
again no response, not even a Happy Easter from men-of-war 
passing the island. 

Rogers expected the attack within a month but nothing hap- 
pened. Late in May he wrote to Mr. Popple, the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, requesting a second company of soldiers, 
because he had learned from a privateer that the Spaniards on 
Cuba were fitting out seven sloops, two brigantines, and two 
galleys with 1500 men for the invasion of New Providence. He 
expected the attack any day. He had only 300 men to withstand 
them and one man-of-war, the Deal, which was actually a 
packet boat and of little help. In June he despatched the Samuel 
to London with an account of his terrible plight but no answer 
was received to this urgent appeal. Not one reply, in fact, did 
Rogers receive to all his urgent appeals to England for help 
during his first two years at Nassau! 

War with Spain broke out early in 1719 and with it came 
news of Spanish designs from a more dependable source than 
roving privateers, that is, from the agents of the Royal Assiento 
Company stationed in Havana. Calling his Council together on 
February 9, 1720, Governor Rogers read to them letters from 
this source describing the gathering of a new armada of 
Spaniards to attack both the Bahamas and the Carolinas. To 
this the members responded with the adoption of resolutions 
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which were tantamount to a proclamation of martial law. An 
embargo was laid on all ships in port for ten days, with the 
exception of a sloop that was to be sent to South Carolina to 
warn that colony of the danger of invasion, and all inhabitants 
in outlying parts of the island were ordered to come into the 
central stronghold, Fort William, with their supplies of provi- 
sions. 

In succeeding sessions of the Council, which were held every 
two weeks, the time of the embargo was extended until it ran 
for three months, and then was lifted, not because the danger 
had passed, but with the island’s provisions just about depleted 
and no imports permitted the inhabitants were half starved. 
The Council also strictly prohibited the firing of a musket, and 
Captain John Hilderley ordered the placing of all ships in a 
direct line athwart the harbor to block the enemy’s approach 
to the fort. This formation might possibly have stopped the 
progress of the enemy but was objected to by the ships’ masters 
on the very good ground that they would be unable to fire at 
the enemy without hitting each other. Governor Rogers, who 
was also a naval strategist, agreed with them, and ordered Cap- 
tain Hilderley to rearrange the ships into a Spanish firing line.” 

Other stringent measures were adopted. An order was given 
to the men of Harbour Island and Eleutheria to come into 
New Providence with their arms and provisions to do their 
duty on the fortifications, with the exception of ten men chosen 
by lot to take care of the families they left behind; the payment 
of personal debts was suspended for the period of the emer- 
gency; pirates and pirate accessories in prison were let out on 
bail because no one could be spared to guard them; and the 
Council, convinced that all disorders originated in the public 
houses of Nassau, required the proprietors of these places to 
give bond not to entertain anyone who disturbed the peace, or 
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plots, or “that are affected to Pirates or are their Friends, Abet- 
tors, or Concealers of them.” Meanwhile, Captain Seymour was 
ordered to cruise in a privateer sloop about the islands seeking 
intelligence of the enemy, and a letter was sent to Captain 
Edward Vernon at Jamaica urging him to strike the Spaniards 
before they sailed from Havana. 

In the midst of alarms and war measures that turned New 
Providence into a military camp from February until May, 
1720, the Spaniards appeared at a place east of Walker’s Point 
on February 24, but they were prevented from landing. The 
circumstances of the incident are not clear. The Council min- 
utes state briefly: “our watch prevented them.” ”” In a letter to 
Secretary Vernon the Council elaborated, but vaguely: “They 
were however tired with the little views they had of making a 
Conquest, and wanting water had separated” and gone back to 
Havana, declaring they would return with greater force “for 
they had the King of Spain’s orders to destroy New Provi- 
dence.” ** 

Woodes Rogers’ own story of the Spanish attack is more 
definite. When he received notice of the enemy’s approach he 
brought within the fortifications the rudders and sails of twenty 
vessels then in the harbor to prevent their deserting him and 
carrying off most of his people. Then, with a defence force only 
one-fourth that of the Spaniards, of whom he could depend on 
no more than half, he repulsed the enemy, sailed out after him, 
and burned two of his ships.” 

Another account by the Bahama lessees, which they probably 
obtained from Rogers and seems to magnify his heroism, repre- 
sented the attacking force as five warships, three brigantines, 
and eleven sloops, with 1400 regular troops. This force the 
governor, receiving intelligence of their coming, opposed with 
700 of his inhabitants whom he had well armed. These, they 
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said, prevented a landing, while the fort and guardship fired 
constantly at the enemy ships and forced them to cut and put 
out to sea.”* 

Whatever the actual events of the invasion, New Providence 
was saved, but the Spaniards threatened during the succeeding 
months to return with a still greater force. Despite herculean 
efforts at defense, conditions became so bad for want of am- 
munition and provisions under more than two months of 
martial law that the island could not have resisted a second 
attack. Fortunately the war came to an end and the Bahamas 
were preserved for the English. 

Woodes Rogers was beset by sickness during the greater part 
of his administration. The nature of his ailment, first men- 
tioned in a letter of December 24, 1719, he does not reveal. At 
this time he wrote for permission from the Crown for him to 
return home “to settle the affairs of this neglected colony and 
answer whatever can be said to my charge,” but receiving no 
answer after many months of waiting and increasing ill-health, 
he informed his Council on November 20, 1720 that he would 
wait no longer for leave, which he was certain was not coming, 
and would go to South Carolina for benefit of the sea breeze. 
While at Charles Town he would secure recruits and supplies 
for New Providence from Governor Nicholson. 

He appointed William Fairfax deputy governor for the 
period of his absence. When he arrived at Charles Town, how- 
ever, Nicholson was away, and while waiting for his return 
Rogers learned to his consternation that the old Bahama Com- 
pany had been sold in England and a new partnership formed. 
Nothing had been even hinted to him of the possibility of such 
transaction by his partners. 

Rogers hastened to England to defend his rights. He went 
also to plead the cause of his colony whose interests he held 
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paramount. Arriving in the middle of the year 1721 and quite 
exhausted by the voyage, he was accorded a new shock with the 
news that his former partners, Sam Buck, James Gohier, and 
the others had not only sold him out but also had persuaded the 
King to appoint a new governor of the Bahamas, George 
Phenney. 

Rogers had salvaged New Providence and the Bahamas from 
the pirates. He had undoubtedly saved the Bahamas from the 
Spaniards for the British Empire. Such great achievements he 
had accomplished amidst hardships which had undermined his 
health, and, at the cost of £3,000, which he had paid out per- 
sonally to defend the colony, had thrown him into debt to the 
extent of £6,000. And this was to be his reward—a one hun- 
dred per cent sell-out by his partners and the King! 

Rogers sought redress. It was useless to apply to the ministry 
or to parliament because the Bahamas venture was popularly 
looked upon as another bursting bubble and England was sick 
of overseas speculation so soon after the South Sea debacle. His 
recourse then would necessarily be to a court of justice. Arbitra- 
tors of the suit were appointed by judges but they favored his 
former partners. At length Rogers secured from them an allow- 
ance of £1,500, and a bond for £500, with more promised in 
the event they secured a new charter. He added this sum to the 
proceeds from the sale of his personal possessions to pay off his 
debtors, “who being fully convinced of the unexampled Hard- 
ships he indur’d,” allowed him to retain £400 of his money for 
his living expenses. His creditors also cleared him through the 
forms of the Statute of Bankruptcy to prevent his imprison- 
ment for debt. 

In his distress Rogers appealed to the King for employment. 
He recalled the petitions from merchants of London, Bristol, 
and other cities, and from his associates and followers on pre- 
vious voyages for his appointment as Governor of the Bahamas; 
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he also recounted his services to England in that office amidst 
great peril and hardships. Until he received employment he 
asked for half pay. The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Towns- 
hend, two leading ministers of the Whig party, presented his 
petition to King George. The King turned over his memorial 
to the Board of General Officers who recommended that he be 
placed on the list of half pay from the date he was superseded, 
and “further considering the great losses and Hardships he 
hath sustained in defending, and preserving the said Collony 
from the Spaniards and Pirates,” they recommended him for 
the royal favor.’® 

The recommendations were made in 1726, five years after his 
return to England, and were accepted by the government. In 
1728 his services to the Crown were at last given recognition 
when he was appointed Governor of the Bahamas for a second 
administration. Rogers had been away from the island since 1720, 
returning once to Nassau for a short time to obtain from Gov- 
ernor Phenney and council a return of all the money he had spent 
personally on the island. He had presented them with an item- 
ized account of his expenses, but they refused his request for 
reimbursement on the ground that they found it quite impos- 
sible to separate his accounts from those of his partners. Rogers 
thereupon departed for England much chagrined.’’ Now, in 
the year 1728, New Providence welcomed his return as gover- 
nor. 

At this time the population of New Providence had grown 
to some 500 white people and 250 Negroes, with 50 or 60 addi- 
tional families now on Harbour Island and Eleutheria. The 
other islands were still uninhabited except in the seasons of 
making salt and cutting dye wood. The demand for European 
commodities was slight. Some effort was being made to pro- 
duce sugar but labor was lacking for the building of sugar 
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mills. The chief trade in 1729, as in 1721, the end of Rogers’ 
first administration, was the employment of the island’s four- 
teen sloops of 8 to 50 tons in carrying madera wood, mahogany, 
turtles, lemons, oranges, and pineapples to South Carolina in 
return for flour, rice, corn, salt beef, pork, and butter. The 
island’s seamen were also employed in loading ships at Jamaica 
with sugar and returning thence with rum and molasses. A 
little cotton was being exported to other plantations. However, 
according to Woodes Rogers, the population was still non- 
descript and lazy, the people spending too much time “in seek- 
ing and waiting among the islands for ambergreece and 
wrecks” when they should bend “their thoughts and labour 
towards improving the production of the colony & raising pro- 
visions which come at too dear a rate from other parts.” ' 

But the pirates had subsided and the Spaniards were no 
longer a grave menace, while the trade of New Providence had 
shown some increase during the preceding years. Except for the 
usual factional quarrels in the Council Rogers’ second adminis- 
tration was peaceful and successful. 

In 1731 Rogers returned to England and the next year he 
died. His fame as a privateer is universally recognized, but 
Captain Woodes Rogers, on his record at the Bahamas, also 
deserves to be acclaimed one of England’s great colonial gover- 
nors. 
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ql ies YEAR 1718 was a terrible one for the southern colonies. 
Caribbean pirates were everywhere. Woodes Rogers wrestled 
with pirates for the fate of the Bahamas; the settlements on 
the Virginia Capes were half-starved under a pirate blockade 
lasting weeks, a repetition of their experience of the previous 
year; the shipping before Charles Town was successively plun- 
dered by Vaughan, Moody, Vane, Blackbeard, and Bonnet, 
with the latter three leading their gangs in and out of the 
coastal inlets and rivers of North Carolina as if they owned that 
colony; and from Jamaica, far to the south, Governor Nicholas 
Lawes despatched frantic appeals to the Admiralty for warships 
to break the pirate investment of his colony. 

For months scarcely a ship dared enter or leave Port Royal. 
The pirates, lurking about the Windward Passage, captured 
as many as thirty ships trading with Jamaica during the few 
months preceding Lawes’ arrival as governor in April, 1718. 
Yet Jamaica, unlike New Providence, was dealt by the Admi- 
ralty a fairly generous ration of warships for its protection. It 
was the greed of their captains that left Jamaica wide open to 
the pirates. The captains of the Diamond, Ludlow Castle, Win- 
chelsea, and other detailed men-of-war had received stern 
orders to destroy the pirates beleaguering Jamaica, but instead 
of hunting down the gangs upon their arrival they hurried out 
to trade on the Spanish Main. Complaints against them of 
dereliction of duty poured into the Board of Trade unceasingly 
from governors and assemblies during the period 1717-1723. 

The naval captains who were dispatched to Jamaica had 
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been warned not to engage in trade, yet they took over that 
colony’s commerce as if they possessed a God-given right to it. 
The results were decidedly harmful to everyone but themselves. 
When the captains cut in on the volume of trade they bank- 
rupted a number of merchants and the inactivity of these 
threw hundreds of seamen out of work. Many turned to piracy 
rather than starve which, in turn, resulted in the looting of still 
more ships, throwing more seamen out of employment, of 
whom many turned to piracy.” 

The captains contrived a cover-up they thought clever. At 
first they openly traded goods from the decks of their men-of- 
war, but when these brazen transactions were observed and 
were noised about they hired or bought sloops for the sole pur- 
pose of trading. Once out of sight of land the captains trans- 
ferred to the sloops supplies from the warships, adding a few 
extra hands and storeroom provisions for good measure, and, 
circumspectly by-passing well known pirate nests on the keys, 
they wended their merry way to the Spanish settlements on 
Cuba. When these goods were all disposed of they returned for 
fresh supplies and repeated the process. 

This graft was made easier by the merchants themselves, who 
gave the captains bonuses for a service the Admiralty ordered 
them to perform, that of convoying merchant ships to and from 
the Caribbean. Unwittingly, they enabled the captains to under- 
sell themselves. In its general outline, the picture is not one of 
warships relentlessly pursuing pirates under orders of the 
Admiralty or the governor of the island, but one of naval cap- 
tains doing whatever they pleased subject to the least control. 
. . . “if one offers to say a word one is abused, and they lord it 
as they please, hardly allowing any body to be theire equall, 
much less their superior.” ” 
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The commander of the warships in the Caribbean in 1718 
was Captain Edward Vernon, later to become Admiral Vernon, 
who was stationed at Port Royal. His appraisal of the precarious 
situation of the Jamaican merchants was to place the blame on 
the Spaniards at Trinidado, a town on the south coast of Cuba, 
for sheltering there bands of pirates whom they provisioned 
and armed for the purpose of plundering the English. He esti- 
mated that the Spaniards benefited from their alliance to the 
extent of one-fourth of the English plunder taken by the ma- 
rauders. But, he admonished the Jamaicans, you have taught the 
Spaniards how to do this sort of thing. This was the truth—the 
English were also employing the pirates to plunder the Span- 
iards on a percentage basis—and there was no reply from the 
colony. 

However, more dangerous to Jamaican trade even than 
greedy naval captains and Spanish subsidization of pirate bands 
was the recent discovery of these rogues that in their periaguas 
they were quite safe from pursuers. Men-of-war of deep draught 
had about as much chance of catching the pirates fleeing in 
their long canoes, following attacks on merchant ships, into the 
shallow inlets of almost innumerable isles and keys, as a cow 
has of catching a hare in a hundred-acre field. The pirates could 
be destroyed only at their nests and concentrations, most of 
which were known, not by pursuing them far and wide over 
the Caribbean; but the Admiralty made no determined effort to 
do this or anything worth-while. 

Jamaica plumbed the depths of its humiliation by pirates in 
December, 1718, at the exact time that Woodes Rogers was 
completing his fort at Nassau, when the pirate Thompson 
seized the Kingston arriving from London with a cargo valued 
at £20,000, in clear view of the helpless inhabitants of Port 
Royal. It was no remarkable feat because Thompson previously 
had been advised by accomplices on the island that no warships 
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were about, but the incident proved that the shipowners lacked 
any protection, and in their extremity they appealed to Gover- 
nor Lawes for permission to commission two sloops of their 
own, then in the harbor, to capture the bandits. To sailors who 
enlisted in the venture they advertised a reward of one-third of 
the plunder recovered. 

The governor gladly complied with their request and the 
sloops sailed out to attack a pirate ship seen off the south- 
western part of Jamaica, which encounter resulted in one of the 
sloops being captured when the pirates threw “vast numbers of 
powder flasks granado shells and stinkpots into her.” As for the 
other sloop, its crew was so terrified by the bloodcurdling tales 
about these pirates related by the sailors they fished up out of 
the water, that they flew home to the protection of Port Royal. 
The pirates had used Blackbeard’s favorite terror weapon of 
bottles filled with slugs of lead, iron, and powder which were 
fired from long fuses. When these and the stinkpots burst on 
the deck of the Jamaican sloop those sailors who were not 
killed were thrown into such a panic by the vile-smelling 
smoke that the pirates quickly won the fight. 

The pirate craft proved to be not Thompson’s but a vessel 
from Cuba carrying a gang of 150 banditti from most of the 
European countries. Thoroughly exasperated now by this new 
misfortune the men of Port Royal petitioned for four more 
sloops to capture both Thompson and this second gang. Again 
their request was readily granted, but weeks later, while every 
inhabitant of Port Royal anxiously scanned the horizon for the 
return of the flotilla searching for pirates, the warships Ludlow 
Castle, Diamond, Milford, Rose, the Henry, and Shark hove 
into view. Now joy reigned in Port Royal. 

The island’s happiness lasted, however, only for a moment, as 
if undeserved, for the men-of-war did not, as everyone expected, 
take up stations guarding the coast, nor did they set sail for the 
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pirate nests. Such were not their captains’ instructions from 
above. On the contrary, all but one departed from Port Royal 
with little time in port bent on performing their assignments. 
The Ludlow Castle and the Henry embarked for a designated 
point to convoy ships that were expected from England; the 
Milford and the Rose set their sails for a cruise around the 
island in a casual quest for any pirates that might show up; the 
Diamond set out to convoy through the Windward Passage 
several merchants ships that were bound for England; and only 
the Shark remained in the harbor because she needed to refit. It 
was obvious to all that she would be quite useless for weeks for 
fighting pirates. 

There were four good reasons for the menace of the pirates 
in the period 1717-1723 to the inhabitants of the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, and of the Leewards. One of these was the pirates’ 
slight apprehension of being caught by men-of-war, for the 
reasons that have been stated; secondly, the pirates had the 
encouragement and protection of the Spaniards on Cuba, as 
they had of the English from certain of their islands, in return 
for a share of their plunder of the enemy; in the third place, 
they believed themselves most likely to be tried in England— 
not in the colonies if caught by the English—and to be in little 
danger of conviction there. But the most potent cause of the 
pirate menace, the one most difficult to uproot, was the under- 
cover support of the numerous pirate accessories among mer- 
chants, planters, shipowners and masters, and government 
officials, who provisioned the pirates, often entertained them, 
bought and marketed their plunder, and gave them informa- 
tion as to the location of warships. 

Trial of the pirates in England was required by the Piracy 
Statute of 1700, unless the colonial governor received a special 
commission to hold trial in the local court of admiralty. As we 
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have seen, Woodes Rogers, Governor of the Bahamas, lacked 
such legal authority; nevertheless, he proceeded to execute eight 
of the first lot of thieves he caught. Others captured later he 
shipped to the High Court of Admiralty in London accom- 
panied by chests of their loot and the evidence against them. 
At Jamaica the Crown appointed Governor Lawes president of 
a commission with power to hold court on land or aboard ship, 
and to bring in the accused, summon witnesses, take informa- 
tion and examinations and give sentence. His Court of Admi- 
ralty, sitting at St. Jago de la Vega in November, 1720, found 
guilty and condemned to death Charles Vane and John Rack- 
ham, the Bahamas’ old nemeses, whose luck at last ran out 
when they were captured by a Jamaican sloop, and the two 
women pirates, Anne Bonney and Mary Read. Vane and Rack- 
ham were executed but the women were both reprieved, “being 
with child.” Thereafter, the pirate situation at Jamaica was 
noticeably relieved. 

The trial and execution of pirates, being cause for an extraor- 
dinary civic celebration, entailed a burdensome expense for the 
small populations of the colonies; nevertheless, the propertied 
classes voted the money enthusiastically, happy in the thought 
of being rid of their “worst tormentors,” the last always seem- 
ing to them the worst. At Jamaica, in addition to the unstated 
but considerable expense of trial, the scaffolds and gibbets for 
the execution of Rackham and Vane and six others at St. Jago 
cost as much as £40, and the “suits of iron,” or the chains their 
bodies hanged in as a visible warning to outgoing seamen of the 
awful consequences of piracy, cost £9 a piece. But this was not 
enough. The members of the Assembly in their jubilation over 
the destruction of these looters of their trade, proceeded to vote, 
in addition, an appropriation of £100 for a reward to Captain 
Barnet and £100 more to his crew for capturing Rackham, and 
£100 to Captain Margarity for bringing in Vane. Even more 
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extravagant had been the Council of South Carolina when two 
years before, under the leadership of Governor Robert Johnson, 
it poured out its money like water to capture, convict, and 
execute Stede Bonnet. 

When we examine the subject of pirate accessories, which is 
the business side of piracy, the problem appears somewhat dif- 
ferent in the West Indies from the one we found in the north- 
ern colonies. In the latter our difficulty consisted in distinguish- 
ing truth from political propaganda. Where factional quarrels 
went on in the government, as they did almost constantly in 
New York, in Philadelphia, and in New Jersey between the 
Quakers and the Anglicans, more than one politician sought to 
discredit his opponent by hurling the epithets of “pirate trader” 
and “pirate receiver” in the way that the name “socialist” is 
today applied to smear a political foe. However, in the British 
West Indies, and especially at New Providence and St. Chris- 
topher, the question becomes not so much which merchants 
and planters are dealing with pirates, and which ones are 
honest, but how to catalogue the many species of pirates and 
pirate accessories. So much of the population was a com- 
mingling of old and new pirates; of reformed but still suspected 
pirates; of unreformed pirates in a dormant state; of the sea 
vagabonds who subsisted on piracy, wrecking, beachcombing, 
and treasure hunting; and also of pirate traders, receivers, sup- 
pliers, entertainers, recruiters, etc. 

Merchants of the southern colonies bitterly complained that 
those residing in northern ports promoted piracy by trading 
with the sea robbers, and the latter struck back with the accusa- 
tion that the southerners were responsible for all the pirates 
afflicting America by allowing them to breed at New Provi- 
dence and at Jamaica. Heated charges and counter-charges of 
pirate complicity flew back and forth, suggesting some sectional 
animosity. If we could believe Edward Randolph, the Crown’s 
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Survey-General of the Customs, who visited the colonies peri- 
odically, the inhabitants of South Carolina and New Providence 
were most guilty of trafficking with pirates; however, Ran- 
dolph’s reports are mostly tirades to be taken at considerably 
less than face value. Because of the hostility he felt toward pro- 
prietorships he exaggerated the amount of complicity with 
pirates in the Carolinas and the Bahamas, as well as those in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Reports by officials of pirate accessories in the southern col- 
onies were presented often to the Board of Trade in London but 
were not often explicit. The Privy Council in 1696, upon receipt 
of a complaint from the Governor of Jamaica that seamen were 
deserting his colony because of the welcome given pirates in the 
proprietary colonies, issued a circular to America warning 
against the sheltering of pirates.* Every colony possessed stacks 
of such warnings. But it is the technique of these accomplices 
that remains the vexing question. Were there promoters and 
brokers of organized piracy operating in the West Indies corre- 
sponding to Philipse and De Lancey of New York in 1699; or, 
on these numerous far scattered islands did merchants, planters, 
and shipowners deal individually with the chiefs of pirate 
bands? A man-to-man intimacy in the West Indies seems likely. 
However, the numerous official reports to the Board of Trade 
describing the situation gave few names of persons suspected of 
pirate complicity although they always insisted their number to 
be legion. 

Jeremiah Bass, whom we saw pursuing Red Sea Men with 
great zeal but without much luck in New Jersey in 1699, con- 
demned Rhode Island, New York, Carolina, and New Provi- 
dence to the Board of Trade as the worst of all the colonies for 
protecting and provisioning pirates, declaring he knew the 
names of several of those who were guilty. He looked upon it 

*C.0. 5, Bundle 1, No. 36—N. C. Archives (transcript, Raleigh). 
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“as a duty to contribute my mite to give light to them (the 
Board of Trade),” but in his letter he failed to reveal the name 
of a single suspect. Secretary Popple, of the Board, clearly irri- 
tated by this provocative but unhelpful letter, demanded of Bass 
full particulars concerning the entertainment of pirates in 
Rhode Island, New York, Carolina, and Providence. “About 
ye pyrats, that you say are gone from Boston, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Carolina and Barbados who are 
they, who are concerned with them, and what are their de- 
signes?” ° Bass failed to supply this necessary information. 

A few names of pirate traders in the British Leewards were 
furnished by a Richard Oglethorp, writing from South Caro- 
lina in January, 1706. Oglethorp represented himself as a busi- 
ness man who had once lived on the islands. He professed to 
know all the persons he mentioned in his letter. He was furnish- 
ing the names only because of his wish to serve the Queen, and 
he would welcome an invitation to appear before the Board of 
Trade to give more particulars on pirate complicity in the 
West Indies. 

Oglethorp’s intimate statistics related to Kidd’s visit to the 
Caribbean eight years before, in 1698. He accused Peter Smith, 
a prominent merchant of St. Thomas, of trading with Kidd and 
also of supplying the French at Martinique while the war was 
going on. The island of St. Thomas he knew to be a rendezvous 
of traders and pirates, and also of the French and Spaniards. 
At St. Christopher there lived John King who had acquired a 
great estate by trading with pirates. The Governor of Anguilla, 
Captain George Leonard, he said, traded with Captain Tempest 
Rogers who had sailed with Kidd. In Antigua resided Captain 
Charles Collihorne and Captain John Lucas, both of whom 
traded with Rogers. 


5 Records in British P.R.O. Relating to South Carolina 1691-97, pp. 207-10, 214 
(South Caroliniana Library, U. of S. C.). 
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Oglethorp appeared to possess the necessary information to 
bring to trial a number of pirate accomplices. King stood in- 
debted to the pirate Tempest Rogers “on his books”; Leonard 
owed him 300 pieces of eight. Collihorne owed Rogers, “as 
appears by his books,” 2586 pieces of eight, and Rogers drew a 
bill on him for 2204 pieces of eight. Peter Smith’s wealth and 
influence at St. Thomas, he said, resulted from Rogers bequeath- 
ing him all that he had gained from piracy.° Yet nothing seems 
to have come of Oglethorp’s information which, presented 
eight years after the alleged offense, would have proved exceed- 
ingly difficult to investigate and prove. 

Governor Lawes of Jamaica, in the year of the great fear, 
found that some of his inhabitants were dissuading pirates from 
coming in and accepting pardons, and also were supplying 
them with provisions and other necessities. In addition, they 
were informing the pirates of the resolutions against them 
taken by his government, and of the movements of ships out of 
Port Royal Harbor. Oh, for a commission to try these “pirate 
connivers”! But missing from Lawes’ report to the Board of 
Trade are the names of key figures, such persons as Tobias 
Knight and Richard Fitzwilliam, whom Captain Brand re- 
ported that year dealing with Blackbeard in North Carolina." 

The pirate menace abated at Jamaica after the execution of 
Rackham and Vane in 1720, following as it did the death in 
battle of Blackbeard and the execution of Bonnet and Worley 
at Charles Town in 1718. However, in other areas during the 
years 1720-22, the greatest of the pirates, Bartholomew Roberts, 
ravaged shipping throughout the eastern Caribbean; along the 
coast of Virginia; off the Newfoundland Banks; and off the 
coast of Guinea. Bartholomew Roberts was easily the most 
destructive and the most feared of all American pirates. 


® Records Relating to South Carolina, 1701-1710, pp. 142-5. Indexed by A. S. 
Salley. 
7 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1719-1720, no. 132; C.O. 137/13. 
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BARTHOLOMEW ROBERTS, 
GREATEST OF THE PIRATES 


Ave: acclaimed by his biographer, Captain Charles 
Johnson, as the greatest of the modern pirates, probably few 
persons today have heard of Bartholomew Roberts. The best 
seller of pirate fiction and pictures continues to be the frothing 
and roaring Blackbeard, whose conduct before Charles Town 
and at Ocracoke seemed something less than heroic. However, 
a far greater pirate in dealing out death and destruction, and 
from every other point of view, possessing qualities that would 
have made him a brilliant naval captain, was Bartholomew 
Roberts. His career needs to be retold in the process of revealing 
antisocial forces which have played their part in the making of 
history. 

Bartholomew Roberts was born in 1679 near Haverford-West 
in Pembrokeshire, Wales.’ He sailed from England as a seaman 
aboard the Princess in November 1719, and arrived at Anama- 
boe in Guinea the following February. While occupied with 
loading slaves, intended for the West Indies, on the Princess at 
this port, he was captured by Captain Howell Davis, who was 
the chief of a pirate gang, or rather, of three confederated 
gangs. 

Roberts soon signed the articles of the company, for he had 
no other choice, and, when Davis was ambushed and killed by 
the Portuguese, his recent captors elected him their captain. 


2 As for the credibility of Johnson's account of Roberts, most of the achievements 
of the pirate which he mentions are found supported by official papers or newspapers, 
as are Johnson’s facts about Blackbeard. The personal anecdotes of Roberts recounted 
in this chapter are accepted by this writer as probable. 
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This happened in spite of the fact that he had been on board 
only six weeks and wholly lacked experience as a leader of 
pirates, or of any other crew. His election is pictured in this 
manner: 

Over a bowl (weighty decisions could be made by pirates 
only over a bowl), one of the pirate company declaimed with 
democratic fervor “that it was not of any great signification 
who was dignify’d with title: for really and in truth all good 
governments had (like theirs) the supreme power lodg’d with 
the community, who might doubtless depute and revoke as 
suited interest of humor. We are the original of the chain,” he 
continued, “and should a captain be so saucy as to exceed pre- 
scription at any time, why down with him! However, it is my 
advice, that, while we are sober, we pitch upon a man of cour- 
age, and skill’d in navigation, one, by his council and bravery 
seems best able to defend this commonwealth, and ward us 
from the dangers & tempests of an instable element, and the 
fatal consequences of anarchy; and such a one I take Roberts 
to be. A fellow! I think in all respects, worthy your esteem and 
favour.” 

Loud applause followed this nominating speech, except from 
Lord Sympson, who expected the office for himself. Sympson 
stalked out of the captain’s cabin in a huff, muttering that “he 
did not care who they chose captain, so it was not a Papist, 
for against them he had conceiv’d an irreconcilable hatred, 
for that his father had been a sufferer in Monmouth’s Rebel- 
lion.” 

Roberts, accordingly, was elected by the Lords, Sympson, 
Ashplant, and Anstis, who were so entitled because they had 
been chiefs of the three old gangs, and by the Commoners, that 
is, the rank and file of the company. He quietly accepted the 
honor, remarking “that since he had dipp’d his hands in 
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muddy water, and must be a pyrate, it was better being a com- 
mander than a common man.” 

As chief of a pirate company and commander of the Rover 
Roberts sailed his ship down the coast of Africa where at Cape 
Lopez he captured his first prize, an English boat whose men 
all enlisted with him. Captain Roberts at this point ordered 
a vote of the crew to be taken to decide whether they should 
sail for the East Indies or Brazil, and when the majority voted 
for the latter, they sailed to Fernando on the coast of Brazil 
where they watered and provisioned for a long cruise in search 
of plunder. 

Nine weeks of hunting off the Brazilian coast at length 
brought great booty from a Portuguese treasure ship and the 
company decided to celebrate their good fortune. Of course, 
only Devil’s Island in the river of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 
would serve their purpose. Here the governor and the mer- 
chants with their wives accorded Roberts and his men a civic 
reception with loud huzzas and big guns firing as they landed. 
While relaxing some weeks in this port the pirates “drove a 
considerable trade with its inhabitants,” using their recently 
acquired gold, jewelry, and fine cloth to good account. 

At such time of seeming boundless good fortune under their 
new captain, Lieutenant Kennedy of the company perversely 
attempted a mutiny to make himself captain. No great harm 
was done but his act caused Roberts to draw up a new set of 
Articles which he ordered each pirate to sign “for the better 
conservation of their society and doing justice to one another.” 
All Irishmen for the future would be excluded from its benefits 
because Kennedy, the deserter, was an Irishman. Roberts ex- 
pressed his determination to establish a commonwealth-at-sea 
of his English followers. Some of the more interesting articles 
are as follows: 
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“Every man has a vote in affairs of moment; has equal title to 
the fresh provisions, or strong liquors, at any time seized, & use 
them at pleasure unless a scarcity make it necessary, for the good 
of all, to vote a retrenchment. 

“Every man to be called fairly in turn, by list, on board of 
prizes, because (over and above their proper share,) they were 
on these occasions allow’d a shift of cloaths: but if they de- 
frauded the Company to the value of a dollar, in plate, jewels, or 
money marooning was their punishment. 

“No person to game at dice or cards for money. 

“The lights and candles to be put out at eight o’clock at night. 
If any of the crew, after that hour, still remained inclined for 
drinking, they were to do it upon the open deck. 

“No boy or woman to be allow’d amongst them. If any man 
were found seducing any of the latter sex, and carried her to sea, 
disguised, he was to suffer death. 

“To desert the ship, or their quarters in battle, was punished 
with death, or marooning. 

“No striking one another on board, but every man’s quarrels 
to be ended on shore, at sword & pistol. 

“No man to talk of breaking up their way of living, till each 
had shared a £1000. If in order to do this any man should lose 
a limb, or become a cripple in their service he was to have 800 
dollars out of the public stock, and for lesser hurts, propor- 
tionately. 

“The captain and quarter-master to receive two shares of a 
prize; the master, boatswain, & gunner, one share and a half, 
and other officers, one and a quarter.” 


After each pirate member of his company had signed the 
Articles Captain Roberts required him to take an oath on a 
Bible, “which was reserv’d for the purpose only.” If a Bible 
were not handy a hatchet would do because it was the most 
useful instrument on board ship. Should any doubt arise in the 
future about the company’s laws being violated a jury would be 
appointed to bring in a verdict on the case. With the presence of 
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Lords, Commoners, juries, and laws, both moral and civil, 
Roberts was satisfied that the government he had framed for 
his company corresponded to that of England which he so 
greatly admired. 

From the delights of Devil’s Island Roberts and his band 
sailed to the West Indies, and near Deseada (Desirada), a 
French island in the Leewards off the east side of Guadalupe, 
they captured two sloops which supplied them with provisions 
but with no gold. Near Barbados, however, a Bristol ship pro- 
vided a rich cargo. When the news of its capture reached the 
Governor of Barbados he sent out two fast boats after Roberts, 
which, carrying more cannon, worsted him in a running fight; 
but by throwing over his guns and the heaviest of his cargo the 
pirate captain managed to escape. He then proceeded to the 
island of Dominica, where he exchanged the recently captured 
goods with the inhabitants for more provisions and enlisted 
under his flag thirteen more Englishmen. 

But now came news that the governor of the neighboring 
island of Martinique had dispatched a sloop after him and 
Roberts hurried away from Dominica to the Grenadillos. Here 
he completed the careening of his ship barely before the French 
arrived. Clearly the Caribbean was growing hazardous for its 
small pickings, and the company decided to sail for Newfound- 
land where, late in June, 1720, the Rover entered Trepassi har- 
bor with its black colors flying, drums beating, and trumpets 
sounding—in fact with all the fanfare expected only of an 
arriving flagship. 

The harbor lay crowded with English and French bankers 
and fishers with a total of approximately 1200 men and 4o 
pieces of cannon scattered among all these boats. Yet it was the 
old story for the cod fishermen—again they were surprised. As 
usual they lacked cohesion and leadership; and, as pirates al- 
ways found them, many refused to fight at all, so that Roberts 
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with only sixty men and ten guns knocked the fishing craft 
about like matchwood, plundering and burning as they 
pleased.’ Almost thirty ships these marauders wantonly burned 
because they held no desirable loot, and, in insane fury, they 
applied torches to the wharves of the planters, turning the 
harbor of Trepassi into a red Hell. 

Roberts enlisted new recruits for his company from the 
willing fishermen, which was sufficient reason for his visiting 
the fishing grounds, but he took only one rich prize, the 
Samuel. When the passengers on this ship refused to reveal the 
hiding places of their gold, Roberts’ men leaped about the deck 
like maniacs, tearing up the hatches, jumping down into the 
hold of the ship, and slashing open with their axes and cutlasses 
all the boxes, cases, and bales they could lay their hands on. 
Goods not pretty enough they threw overboard. Chests of treas- 
ure were nowhere discovered, but the thieves looted the ship of 
fine cloth valued at £ 8000- £.go00, together with valuable sails, 
gun powder, and cordage. As a parting shot at the desolated 
Captain Cary of the Samuel the company’s quartermaster cried 
that “they should accept of no Act of Grace; that the King and 
Parliament might be damned with their Acts of Grace for 
them. Neither would they go to Hope-Point to be hang’d up a 
sun drying, as Kidd’s and Braddish’s Company were; but that 
if they should ever be overpower’d, they would set fire to the 
powder with a pistol, and go all merrily to Hell together.” * 

From Newfoundland Roberts and company moved home to 
the Caribbean. It was so decided by vote. Near the isle of 
Deseada in the Antilles they were sure to find prizes. In fact so 
many ships voyaged to Deseada that inhabitants of neighboring 
islands declared that English merchants were pretending to 


2 Governor Spotswood to the Board of Trade, May 31, 1721—Spotswood Letters, 
II, 349—substantiates this account of Captain Johnson. 

? Captain Johnson and the Boston News-Letter of August 22, 1720 apparently had 
the description of the looting of the Samuel from the same source. 
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load ships for trading on the coast of Africa but instead were 
sending them to Deseada to trade with the pirates for a greater 
profit, and that the show of resistance they put up on meeting the 
sea robbers was only a cover-up. However, when no ships ap- 
peared at the rendezvous they retired to St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts), politely requesting of its English governor a boatload of 
provisions. 

The governor’s answer was a thunderous refusal. For this 
gratuitous insult Roberts set fire to the town and burned two 
ships in its Road. Then he and his company moved northward 
to the French island of St. Bartholomew where their reception 
was different, “the Governor not only supplying them with 
refreshments, but he and the chiefs (citizens) caressing them 
in the most friendly manner. And the women, from so good an 
example, endeavour’d to outvie each other in dress, and beha- 
viour to attract the good graces of such generous lovers, that 
paid well for their favours.” 

St. Bartholomew was the pirates’ paradise, but at last satiated 
with its pleasure they sailed from that island for the Guinea 
coast by way of the Cape Verde Islands and got so far off their 
course in trying to beat back to the Caribbean that they all 
nearly perished of thirst. At length they “came to an allowance 
of one single mouthful of water for 24 hours; many of them 
drank their urine, or sea water, which instead of allaying, gave 
them an inextinguishable thirst that killed them; others pined 
& wasted a little more time in fluxes and apyrexies, so that they 
dropped away daily.” Roberts with his few remaining followers 
despaired of life but their boat at length floated into the mouth 
of a river in Surinam and they were saved. The fates they had 
once cursed for their sufferings they now thanked. 

Providence had given them drink; it would no doubt bring 
them meat also, “if they would use but an honest endeavour,” 
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so with faith renewed they sailed toward Barbados, anticipating 
there a prize laden with provisions and liquor. 

From such depths of wretchedness and despair Roberts as- 
cended to the mastery of the eastern Caribbean. During the 
period of eight months from September, 1720 to April, 1721, in 
the sloop, the Royal Fortune, Roberts and his band moved 
phantom-like among the islands freely looting and burning 
ships, firing on towns, and threatening horrible punishment 
to the Governor of the British Leewards and even to Governor 
Spotswood in distant Virginia for alleged mistreatment of 
Roberts’ pirate friends. In these few months Roberts captured a 
large proportion of the 400 prizes he is estimated to have taken 
during his three years of looting and burning. Roberts’ phos- 
phorescent movements among the burning hulks of Spanish, 
French, English, Danish, and Dutch ships, and his derisive 
mockery of the bewildered naval captains despatched by the 
English and French governors to catch him, constitute a great 
saga of the Caribbean. 

In September, 1720, Roberts drove the Royal Fortune into 
Basseterre Road of St. Christopher in broad daylight, and 
thumbing his nose at the lieutenant of Charles Fort, cut out and 
set fire to several ships which were under his protection. The 
pirate chief then wrote to Lieutenant General Mathew, the gov- 
ernor of the island, daring him to do something about it. It 
seems almost incredible, but by Mathew’s own admission his 
island had been completely surprised despite a previous visit by 
Roberts and repeated warnings of Roberts’ depredations. 

Mathews testified that when he heard at one o'clock that 
pirates were coming into Basseterre, he ordered an alert at the 
fort; he also ordered companies of men to four different points 
on the islands and their gunners to be ready; then he himself 
rode to Basseterre. But by that time it was too late. “I got there 
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by two,” reported the governor, “found the pirates ship and 
sloop with black flaggs, etc., had cut out one ship that was 
actually under sail then, and had set two more on fire, and our 
Battery not fit for service, and everything in confusion.” He 
took from Mr. Hare’s store “by force 714 barrels of powder. Mr. 
Parsons furnished a half barrel pickt up about town some shot 
big and little got four small three pounders from Mr. Peter 
Thomas mounted on the beach with some shot for them, and 
two more of the Guns on the battery in order, and we had them 
a small cannonading for about an hour but what with bad 
gunners unsizable shot etc. we did them no hurt and they went 
out of reach for that afternoon and night.” 

By nightfall every man waited at his post along the bay but 
the damage already had been done and the insult went un- 
avenged. Roberts stood off shore with three of St. Christopher’s 
prominent citizens, whom he held until the governor sent him 
the sheep and goats and a steering wheel he demanded. Then 
he sailed toward Barbados.* 

The governor was wholly unprepared for Roberts. He ap- 
pears to have been criminally negligent of duty, although it 
might be fairer, before passing twentieth-century judgment on 
officials of a distant, isolated settlement of the Caribbean in 
1720, to recall a later period—one, indeed, exactly two hundred 
years later—in which towns of Illinois, even with modern polic- 
ing, were virtually helpless in the face of raids of bank robbers 
—gangs who conducted themselves like reincarnations of 
Roberts and his hit-and-run pirates. 

Bartholomew Roberts blustered and threatened while he 
stood off St. Christopher. He offered a “great reward” to any- 
one who would bring him Judges Pinney, Spooner, and Brown, 
who had condemned to death comrades of his at Nevis. He 


4 Extract of letter from Lt. Gen. Mathew to Governor Hamilton of Nevis, dated 
29 Sept. 1720. Cal. S.P. Col. 1720-21, no. 251, 
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would flay those rogues alive. Roberts’ thorough intelligence 
both of conditions at St. Christopher before he raided the ship- 
ping in Basseterre, and at Nevis, is most amazing. Two sources 
kept him informed: the prisoners he took while roving among 
the Leewards, but chiefly his pirate accessories on the islands. 
This kind of folk, it will be recalled, Governor Lawes reported 
were on Jamaica passing out information of conditions on that 
island to pirates lying off shore and thwarting all his efforts to 
capture and destroy them. 

Pirate letters today are rare, but one communication of Rob- 
erts’ has survived, one which he wrote to the governor of St. 
Christopher from his great cabin on the Royal Fortune follow- 
ing his attack on the shipping in Basseterre Road. It reads as 
follows: “This comes expressly from me to lett you know that 
had you come off as you ought to a done and drank a glass of 
wine with me and my Company I should no harmed the least 
vessell in your harbour. Farther it is not your Gunns you fired 
yt. Affrighted me or hindred our coming on shore but the wind 
not proving to our expectation that hindred it, the Royal Rover 
you have already burnt and barbarously rised some of our men 
but we have now a ship as good as her and for revenge you 
may assure yourselves here and hereafter not to expect anything 
from our hands but what belongs to a pirate, as further Gen- 
tlemen that poor fellow you now have in prison at Sandy point 
is entirely ignorant and what he hath was gave him and so 
pray make conscience for once let me begg you and use that 
man as an honest man and not as a C [sic] if we hear any 
otherwise you might expect not to have quarters to any of your 
Island, yours, [Signed] Bathll Roberts.” ° 

Roberts played merrily at hide-and-seek with British and 
French officials and naval captains in the Leewards during the 
spring of 1721. They came not even close to catching him. 

5 Dated Sept. 27, 1720. Cal. S.P. Col. 1720-21, no. 251Vv. 
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Governor Hamilton of Nevis ordered Captain Whitney to sail 
the Rose to Martinique in search of the pirate, and the latter 
on March first inquired of Martinique’s governor about pirates 
off his coast. This governor replied that the pirates had de- 
parted from his coast for San Domingo; he had better try there. 
Should the pirates return to the windward of Martinique he 
promised Captain Whitney assistance. This was cold comfort 
to Captain Whitney, who never knew where Roberts was rav- 
aging or where he would strike next, nor for certain whether 
the Governor of Martinique would keep his promise of assist- 
ance should the pirate chief return to Martinique. 

The Governor of Martinique next wrote to Governor Hamil- 
ton of Nevis, assuring him of the help of two French frigates 
if the latter could find the pirates. At last it seemed that France 
and England were getting together to destroy a pirate gang, 
provided England would find them for France. Governor 
Hamilton gave orders to Captain Whitney where he should 
search and immediately revealed lack of confidence in his naval 
officer by threatening Whitney with suspension from his com- 
mand if he disobeyed orders. But Whitney had his own ideas 
about the location of Roberts. He wrote Governor Hamilton 
on April 26, 1721 that he had been cruising among the Virgin 
Islands in quest of a French pirate who had taken a ship bound 
for Jamaica, and from information furnished by the master of 
this ship he believed Roberts to be cruising off Deseada. 

You are quite wrong, answered Governor Hamilton; had you 
followed my orders on your return from Martinique, to cruise 
to windward of those islands (the Virgins?), you probably 
would have caught up with Roberts. Now do as I say—cruise 
between Deseada and Barbuda for ten or twelve days in search 
of the pirates and, if you fail to find them, return to Antigua.® 

And so the search by the French and English for the elusive 


® Cal. S.P. Col. 1720-21, no. 501. 
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Roberts went on, week after week, until finally he and his 
company tired of the sport and, more so, of the inevitable 
small pickings in the Caribbean from commerce in provisions 
and coarse cloth, and voted to sail for the Guinea Coast. Here 
they anticipated plenty of gold dust. 

Before sailing the company retired to the Bay of Samana’ 
at the northeast coast of Hispaniola for relaxation and a good 
time. While here, in the midst of their hunting and carousing, 
it is said that two pirate neophytes named Porter and Tucker- 
man paid a visit to Captain Roberts to be instructed by the 
master in the art and wisdom of pirating, his fame having 
spread far and wide. Roberts consented to teach them, and 
after some weeks these two departed, expressing most volubly 
their gratitude to the great pirate chief. Roberts, in answer, 
praised their cleverness at learning and “hoped the Lord would 
prosper their handy work.” 

Captain Roberts insisted on English democracy aboard the 
Royal Fortune, and while his company was sober he main- 
tained the pirate idea of democracy, as this story shows. The 
company included a certain Harry Glasby, who was a sober 
man, and for that reason alone, says the chronicler, was always 
being suspected by the others of disloyalty to their common 
brotherhood. Glasby originally had been forced to join the 
pirates, and now they caught him in the act of deserting, which 
was the worst of all crimes. The trial was held in the steerage 
of the ship around a long table, in the middle of which was 
placed a large bowl of rum punch. 

The pirates gathered around the table, and after they had 
seated themselves and had filled their pipes, Captain Roberts 
hammered for order and the trial began. First, the prisoner 


7 A pirate rendezvous for hunting wild cattle and pigs, games, frolics, and carous- 
ing, and for plundering ships sailing through Mona Passage—C.O. 137/13, ff. 333, 
389. 
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was produced and the indictment read. Harry Glasby was 
arraigned under the law of desertion which every member of 
the company had taken the oath to enforce. The prosecution 
that followed gave him little hope of mercy. At this point 
Judge Valentine Ashplant, who will be remembered as a lord, 
rose up and, relieving himself of his pipe, delivered the follow- 
ing appeal for Glasby: “By God Glasby shall not dye; damn me 
if he shall.” Then he sat down amid the applause of the rest 
of the court and resumed his smoking reflectively. But the 
others, notwithstanding their vociferous applause of his speech, 
promptly opposed his motion. Dyed-in-the-wool conservatives, 
they would strictly apply the law they had passed. Thereupon 
Ashplant again rose to his feet and resumed his defense of 
Glasby in these words: “God damn ye Gentlemen, I am as good 
a man as the best of you; damn my soul if ever I turned my 
back to any man in my life, or ever will, by God; Glasby is an 
honest fellow, notwithstanding this misfortune, & I love him, 
Devil damn me if I don’t: I hope he'll live & repent of what 
he has done; but damn me if he must dye, I will dye along 
with him.” Thus concluding his eloquent defense of Glasby, 
Ashplant drew a brace of pistols from the sling around his 
waist. With this gesture, the judges fully appreciating the point 
of his argument, loudly agreed with him that Glasby was an 
honest fellow, and, with a round of cheers for Glasby, they 
acquitted him. 

On the Guinea Coast Roberts and company for a time plun- 
dered at will ships belonging to the Royal African Company. 
It appears that the traders of the Sierra Leone settlement kept 
them informed. The record of their seizures, and of their 
carousing, was much the same as in the West Indies. But 
drunken brawls occurred more frequently on board. At last 
H.M.S. Swallow was sent out to catch Roberts and his band 
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and caught up with them in February, 1722 in the road at Cape 
Corso Castle. By this time most of the pirates were drunk and 
otherwise unfit for service; Captain Roberts had lost control 
of his company. Nevertheless, he made a gallant figure in what 
he knew to be his last fight. Always as well kept as a captain 
of the Royal Navy, on this occasion he dressed to meet the 
Devil in “rich crimson damask waistcoat and breeches, a red 
feather in his hat, a gold chain around his neck, with a dia- 
mond cross hanging to it,” and he faced his English enemy 
“sword in his hand, and two pairs of pistols hanging at the 
end of a sling, slung over his shoulders” in the pirate fashion. 
The odds seemed a hundred to one against him, yet Roberts 
rose to the heights of bravery. His only hope lay in crippling 
the Swallow by a broadside. Accordingly, he sailed close to 
the Swallow and received and returned her fire. He then drew 
his ship away and might actually have escaped had not a 
chance grape-shot struck him directly in the throat. 

Seeing his death, his followers, completely dispirited, quickly 
surrendered the ship, although they had sworn after pillaging 
the Samuel off the Newfoundland Banks to blow up the pow- 
der barrels and go “all merrily to Hell together” before they 
ever surrendered “to be hanged up a-sun drying as Kidd’s and 
Braddish’s company were.” The biography of Bartholomew 
Roberts properly concludes with these words once spoken by 
this pirate chief, extolling his profession: “In an honest service,” 
said he, “there is thin commons, low wages, and hard labour; 
in this plenty & satiety, pleasure & ease, liberty & power; and 
who would not balance creditor on this side, when all the 
hazard that is run for it, at worst, is only a short look or two 
at choaking. No, a merry life and a short one shall be my 
motto.” 

Roberts as a pirate had possessed plenty, pleasure and ease, 
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liberty and power. For all these he had not died by hanging but 
gloriously in battle. From the pirates’ point of view he had 
scaled the heights of their profession. 

It is significant that only £2000 in gold dust was found 
aboard the pirate ship; this was mere chicken feed for the 175 
men on board, some of whom had fought and suffered priva- 
tions for three years. The Red Sea Men of 1699 had done much 
better from the Moslem trade, but piracy by 1722 had become 
less profitable, due to the better protection being given mer- 
chant ships against sea robbers. 

Disaster stalked Roberts’ company as it did all other pirate 
gangs from the moment they put to sea. The capture of prizes 
and inland raids took a steady toll in lives; desertions were 
numerous, and the losses from smallpox, dysentery, and scurvy, 
triple scourges of the sea, were frightful. All the time mutiny 
brewed in the ship’s hold, as subordinate officers like Kennedy 
aspired to leadership, no matter whether plunder was scarce 
or abundant. Roberts’ own achievement in preventing an ex- 
plosion during the three years his company existed apparently 
verged on the miraculous. His success seems due to the fact 
that he resorted less to his fists and irons than to his custom 
of associating with himself in command of the company a 
council of its more intelligent members. 

The calmness with which most of Roberts’ gang went to the 
scaffold was marveled at by the crowd gathered at its foot. A 
few cursed the severity of the judges and hoped they would 
meet with the same end. “They were poor Rogues,” they said, 
“and so hang’d, while others, no less guilty in another way, 
escaped.” But most of the pirates expressed penitence for past 
sins. One named Scudamore prayed incessantly before the noose 
was affixed, singing brokenly the first part of the 31st Psalm 
all alone. Another, Armstrong, who had formerly deserted 
from the navy, spent his last hour in lamenting his sins and 
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exhorting the spectators to an honest and upright life. He 
asked them to join with him in singing two or three verses 
of the 1goth Psalm. When this was over he was strung up to 
the fore-yardarm of a man-of-war, a punishment befitting a 
deserter from the Royal Navy. 

And there was the young pirate Bunce, only twenty-six years 
old. His end was pathetic. He made the usual speech of pirates 
at the gallows, declaring against lures of power, wealth, and 
liberty that had tempted him into piracy. He begged God’s 
forgiveness, and exhorted the spectators to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth. Prayerfully, he then sub- 
mitted to the noose and amidst the groans and shaking of the 
spectators was dropped into eternity. 
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aie MicHTy Roberts and his band were exterminated, but in 
the Caribbean commerce suffered another hundred years from 
sporadic outbursts of piracy. These attained hurricane fury in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century amidst the general 
anarchy that resulted from the collapse of the Spanish colonial 
administration. However, this was but the concluding episode 
of the 300-year-old tragedy of the Caribbean, for in the year 
1816 American and British warships permanently suppressed 
these pirates. 

In the Mediterranean world piracy was destroyed the same 
year but the scourge of commerce for a thousand years passed 
out defiantly. The American Navy, under the command of 
Commodore Stephen Decatur, had dealt the Barbary Corsairs 
heavy blows during the Tripolitan War of 1803-1805; this was 
followed in 1816 by the coup de grace administered by British 
and Dutch warships. Within a generation pirates had ceased 
their depredations the world over, except in Chinese waters, 
where they still persist. 

Jean Laffite was the last of the “Hollywood pirates.” He was 
romantic and “cultured” like Stede Bonnet of Barbados and 
Charles Town a century earlier. Laffite had turned to piracy 
following a useful experience as head of a privateering and 
smuggling ring in Barataria Bay, supplying goods to New 
Orleans merchants and slaves to the planters of Louisiana. He 
won his place in history books by helping General Jackson 
win the Battle of New Orleans, but his reward was a pardon, 
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not lands nor money, so that in two years time he returned 
to piracy and bowed out of history. 

However, Laffite’s day was not that of the Red Sea Men 
nor of Bartholomew Roberts. The invention of the steamship 
and the institution of the coast guard were soon to end the 
looting of ships on the high seas and the breeding of piracy 
offshore. Fast-driven steamships chased down the rogues at sea, 
while coast guard cutters routed them out of their nests along 
the shores in places inaccessible to warships. These were the 
instruments of their suppression, but the end of piracy with 
its supporting racket was predetermined as early as 1760, when 
the Industrial Revolution spread over England. 

Prior to the Industrial Revolution British economy had suf- 
fered from a large surplus of capital with few industries avail- 
able for its investment. One result of this condition were out- 
bursts of public speculation, much of it in the form of romantic 
overseas ventures as questionable as treasure hunting, the sal- 
vaging of wrecks, and piracy itself. Periodically, speculation 
developed into an hysteria of which the South Sea Bubble was 
only the most disastrous. However, the growing revolution in 
business and finance served to retain such capital at home for 
the promotion of factories, mills, and mines, and demanded 
for commerce naval protection. Piracy, which for many cen- 
turies had been severely outlawed, mainly on the pages of text- 
books, now lost its financial support and at the same time was 
prosecuted to extinction on the high seas at the behest of the 
new business. 

When we seek to classify the causes of piracy, the following 
we discover to be the most important: war, which always dis- 
located and impoverished the mass of society; the brutal treat- 
ment of seamen, both on merchant ships and warships; the 
degrading poverty of artisans and unskilled laborers almost 
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everywhere, and the peonage of the Newfoundland fishermen 
in particular; and the promotion and abetting of piracy by 
merchants. Contemporary observers of the scene agreed unani- 
mously that privateering was the chief breeder of piracy. This 
was the plundering of the enemy with government’s sanction. 
Following a war, the plunder of all mankind was the easy 
transition for the privateers. 

Privateers, who were trained spoilers who looked for their 
kind of job at the close of each war; the wholly beat-up seamen 
and fishermen; and the poverty-stricken farm laborers, town 
apprentices, and domestic servants—these were the people who 
crowded into piracy. When Thomas Tew and other Red Sea 
captains recruited men in Newport, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia they sought out these “social outcasts.” Captured 
Red Sea pirates, when questioned on “why they did it,” re- 
plied frankly (from the scaffold) that they preferred to run 
the slight risk of a “neck-stretching at Tyburn” for Red Sea 
gold that was as thick as stones and sand, than endure any 
longer their wretched condition. 

The candidates for “Tyburn tickets” have been mentioned. 
They were to be pitied, said the preachers. Such poor fellows, 
lured to the scaffold and to Hell by their conceits, vanity, and 
cupidity. More vehement denunciation the more discerning 
officials reserved for those operating behind the scenes—for the 
dishonest merchants who promoted piracy for the cheap loot 
it brought them and a rich market for their powder and rum; 
and for the respected merchants whose greed for a continuing 
supply of pirate gold to support their trade in London made 
them oblivious to moral and patriotic considerations on the 
matter. 

It was in the period 1697-1699 that the pirate racket was 
built up in New York, with dozens of bright young men 
entering the administration of “Piracy Limited.” The promo- 
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ters of course, took the big percentages, and they bought virtual 
immunity from the law by using their gold in high places. 
Their methods would doubtless be familiar to the most up-to- 
date racketeer of 1952. But it is a noteworthy fact that the 
near “piratocracy” of New York in 1699 rested on a large 
measure of public support.’ How very slight the hope of wag- 
ing a popular crusade against the pirate racket in New York, 
or, for that matter, anywhere in the colonies! Reform came 
only when Lord Bellomont, Governor of New York, William 
Penn in Philadelphia, and Governor Spotswood in Virginia 
and North Carolina turned the spotlight of publicity on those 
merchants and officials who were doing business with the 
pirates. Colonial piracy disappeared altogether when the body 
of merchants became acutely aware of the losses they were sus- 
taining from the pirate trade. Then and only then did piracy 
become to this class “an outrageous crime against mankind,” 
the expression which certain of its members had so piously 
mouthed while they continued to do business with the pirates. 

Piracy as a business has been dead in the western world for 
more than a hundred years, but its spirit and its methods per- 
sist in present day racketeering. The pattern was set in Colonial 
America in 1699. As in 1699, so in 1952 nation-wide alliances 
of politicians and businessmen with criminals vitiate govern- 
ment, demoralize business, and enervate the moral and religious 
life of American communities. A disaster to American society 
of great proportions impends. 

But the history of piracy in 1699 and again in 1718 proves 
that whenever a few leaders of a community refuse to accept 
this situation rackets will be put to rout. Piracy keeps repeat- 
ing itself in history, and once again in the year 1952 patriotic 
Americans are challenged to demonstrate through civic reforms 
their faith in the surpassing values of democracy. 

1 See Bellomont to Lords of Trade, July 22, 1699. N. Y. Col. Docs., 532. 
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